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CHAPTER I. 

SUMMER DAYS. 



and all the trees and shrubs had put on 
their green mantles, and the sun shone down 
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upon the peaks and pinnacles, and made the 
windows glitter as though they were on 
fire ? 

Certainly the pigeons enjoyed it, for they 
were sunning themselves on the tall red roofs 
that were dotted over with queer little win- 
dows ; certainly Kaspar and Linda enjoyed 
it, for they were far away in the country, 
rambling through woods full of wild straw- 
berries; or wandering over fields where 
wonderful wild flowers grew ; or listening to 
the birds that sang songs all day long. 

Ah } how beautiful was the country, with all 
its new delights ! Kaspar and Linda felt so 
happy that they could scarcely believe they were 
not in a dream, and Linda many times rubbed 
her eyes, saying, ** Is it all true, Kaspar, or 
shall we wake up and find ourselves in our 
beds at Wurzburg ? " 

" It is all true," answered Kaspar, ** for we 
came here by train ; we were several hours 
on the journey, and our father, and mother, 
and Thekla, and Marie, and Dorette, and 
little Fritz are all here with us. Besides, do 
you not remember about the packing, and how 
we sent the boxes to the station at night 
to be ready for us in the morning, as we had 
to start so early .'* " 

" Yes," answered Linda, meditatively. 

" And you remember, when we got out as 
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the station nearest to this place, that the 
omnibus met us, and we all got into it, and 
the guard had a horn which he blew when 
we came to the first village to let people know 
that the omnibus was coming; and we saw 
the mother and her two children waiting to 
see it pass ? '' 

'' Yes." 

" And also there were some of the doctor's 
own carriages that had come to bring some 
people to the Bath ? " 

- Yes." 

** And then don't you recollect how the 
guard blew the horn when we came in sight 
of the inn, and the landlord came out to 
see if we were going to stay there, and was 
quite disappointed when pur mother said 
that we had engaged rooms at the Bath 
House ? " 

" Ah, yes ! " replied Linda, '* of course it is 
all true, only it is all so beautiful that one feels 
it too good to be real. I do not believe that 
the sun ever shines so brightly in the town, 
or that the sky is ever so blue, or that the 
clouds have such beautiful shapes — it is like 
fairyland." 

" All the world is fairyland to some people," 
answered Kaspar, " town as well as country. 
It depends upon themselves." 

Linda looked up. 
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" Yes," said Kaspar, dreamily, " I have been 
talking to old Nelson, and you cannot think 
how much he has told me." 

" Nelson ! " exclaimed Linda. 

For Nelson was a huge black and tan 
setter, who came of English parentage, and 
had, therefore, an English name given to him. 
He was so large that when he stood on his 
hind legs and put his paws on Kaspar's 
shoulders he was a head taller than the boy. 
Kaspar and Nelson were already great 
friends, for Kaspar saved bones and scraps of 
meat and bread from dinner for him, and 
when the Bath guests knew of it they also 
made contributions to Nelson's plate, and so 
he had a fine meal every day, for which he 
was most grateful. 

Whenever Kaspar appeared at the door of 
the house. Nelson was always there to 
meet him, and bounded round him, and 
begged, in all the ways of making his wishes 
known that he possessed, to be taken a walk. 
And when Kaspar had gained the doctor's 
permission to take him, then Nelson would 
lure Kaspar down to the water, and then 
Kaspar threw stones into the water, and 
Nelson splashed in after them, delighted to 
have a chance of cooling himself in the hot 
weather. 

Generally he did not get much bathing, for 
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every day he accompanied the doctor on his 
rounds to visit his patients, and had to 
take care of the two horses, who were his 
especial friends. He slept with them in the 
stable at night, and they were as fond of him 
as he of them, and would .rub their noses 
against him when he leaped up to caress 
them. 

" Nelson ! " repeated Linda ; for though she 
knew Nelson to be a very sensible fellow, who 
would lie down as soon as she said, *' Couche, 
Nelson, couched' she had never heard him 
speak. 

Kaspar went on — 

" Nelson took me a walk this morning ; he 
led me into the middle of a wood, and stopped 
before an old oak tree — such a large one, 
Linda, at least what was left of it ; a great 
trunk, I do not know how many feet round, 
but I got into it, and there is quite a little 
room inside, large enough for you and me to 
stand in, and on one side there is an open- 
ing that would just do for a window. I should 
never have found it out but for Nelson, and 
when we got home again some one told me 
that it was a thousand years old. And of 
course Nelson knew it, and he wagged his 
tail, and his eyes glistened, and he gave 
several short barks, and I knew he was say- 
ing that there was a story about it 
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" Linda ! " 

And Kaspar paused abruptly. 
" Oh, Kaspar, you have broken my worsted 
by that jerk you gave ! " 



For Kaspar was holding a skein of varie- 
gated'worsted for Linda to wind. 

"Linda ! " 

" Well, what is it ? " 

Kaspar made no immediate answer, but 
remained absorbed in examining the broken 
thread which he still held in his hand. 

" I see it ! 1 see it ! It is coming ! There 
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is a pattern in it, and I believe, if you were to 
knit it up, something would come of it." 

*' Of course there would, Kaspar ; it is 
variegated worsted, and will make a pattern 
of flowers and lines, and I do not know 
what " 

" No, no, not that — I see an oak leaf and 
an acorn, and — oh, Linda, I believe it is all 
about the old oak tree." 

Linda opened her eyes very wide. 

'* You must knit away without looking at 
it," continued Kaspar, " and when you have 
knitted it all up, you must bring it to me 
without looking at it. Promise me, Linda, 
promise.'* 

" I promise," said Linda. 

The Bath House where Kaspar and Linda 
were staying was a long white building with 
a brown tiled roof On one side were shady 
alcoves where the people used to sit, and 
sometimes the ladies would bring their sewing 
or knitting there. It was three stories high. 
On the ground-floor were the kitchens and 
baths ; on the next floor the large salon that 
served as dining-room and sitting-room for 
those who chose to sit in it. But most of the 
people when they were not out of doors pre- 
ferred being in their bedrooms, which had sofas, 
and tables, and arm-chairs in them, and so they 
only went into the dining-room at meal-times. 
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Over the salon were the bedrooms occu- 
pied by Kaspars family, and Kaspar had a 
little room to himself, that opened out of the 
one in which his mother slept. 



There was a great Virginian creeper twin- 
ing over this side of the house, and Kaspar 
hoped that he might stay at the Bath until 
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the creeper turned red and yellow with the 
autumn sun. At present its leaves were of a 
beautiful green, and shaded the windows very 
pleasantly. And every now and then, when 
the wind was stirring, a long tendril would 
flap against Kaspar's casement, and then he 
would jump up and look out, for he believed 
that the fairies were tapping against the glass 
to let him know that some wonderful sight 
was to be seen. 

But to Kaspar there was always an enchant- 
ing sight to be seen, whether the fairies tapped 
or not, for just opposite, high up on an emin- 
ence, with trees, and shrubs, and winding 
walks up to it, stood a castle — a castle with 
turrets and cupolas, and on one side a bridge 
connecting it with the ground opposite, for 
the castle stood on a peak by itself Kaspar 
had looked at the castle till he dreamed of it, 
and out of his dreams stories floated up. 
There was a baron and a baroness living 
there with their sons and daughters, but in 
Kaspar's imagination they turned into a king 
and queen, and princes and princesses. And 
he had seen one of the princes with dark 
curling hair and bright eyes, and another with 
a cut upon his face that he had received in a 
student-duel. This cut Kaspar had contem- 
plated with awe and admiration. 

" A brave fellow," said he to Linda ; " he 
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might have gone with the army of the 
Squirrel- Prince." 

But Linda said she thought it looked very 
ugly, and it was a great pity for students to 
fight with one another. 

" It is the custom/' said Kaspar ; *' I dare- 
say I shall fight when I am a student." 

" I hope not/' replied Linda. . 

But Kaspar was slashing a stick about, and 
making thrusts at the chairs, as if he were 
fencing, and felt martial. 

" Girls don't understand these things," said 
he, " not even Thekla and Marie, though they 
think they know everything.*' 

Linda looked pensively at Kaspar, and 
thought she should be sorry to see a great red 
scratch across his smooth cheek, but she said 
nothing. 

" On the castle bridge," said Kaspar, 
" sits a dog, a great black dog, guarding the 
entrance to the castle. The arched passage 
entrance is ancient, and there are some coats 
of arms carved on the walls. One door opens 
upon a staircase leading to the royal apart- 
ments ; and if one goes quite through the 
passage and across a small court, one arrives 
at the royal chapel, where the king, and queen, 
and prince, and princesses attend service on 
Sundays with all their court; and the 
peasants in their best dresses and em- 
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broiclered bodices, and their lace caps orna- 
mented with gold, or their fur hats, and with 
all their gold and silver chains and earrings, 
come also. I went there last Sunday, and it 
is a fine sight, I can tell you. 

"In the chapel, no doubt, the king and 
queen were crowned, and their little children 
baptised, and there the princes and princesses 
will be married. I should like to see a wed- 
ding." 

" But the king is not a king, only a baron," 
suggested Linda. 

" Not in my story," said Kaspar ; *' you 
must listen, and not interrupt me, if you want 
to hear it." 

Linda sat down beside him, saying — 

" I will not interrupt again." 

But now Kaspar interrupted himself to 
ask — 

" Have you knitted up the worsted, 
Linda ? " 

'* Yes." 

" Have you looked at it ? " 

-No." 

" That is right. We will take it with us to 
the wood this afternoon and read it there. It 
will be the second part of my castle story." 

" How do you know ^ " asked Linda in 
surprise. 

** I am sure of it," answered Kaspar, " the 

B 
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oak and the castle have been here for so long. 
But now I will go on with the tale. Where 
did I leave off?" 

"At the chapel." 

"Yes, where the princes and princesses 
might be married, and where the grand wed- 
ding took place with which my story begins." 

" The wedding is always at the end of the 
story," murmured Linda 

"Not in mine," said Kaspar, "for one 
beautiful day in summer — just such a day as 
this, when all the roses were blooming in the 
castle gardens, and the pinks, and carnations, 
and jasmine, and catalpas were in flower — the 
chapel bell began to ring, and one might see 
the peasants hurrying from all parts up to the 
castle gates, where the sentinels stood with 
their swords drawn. 

"They were all in their holiday clothes, 
and had roses in their hats and caps, and 
great bunches of white roses for breast- 
knots. 

"And when the sentinels saw that they 
were dressed for the wedding they let them 
pass, and they walked along the broad gravel 
walk until they came to the bridge, where a 
large black dog, just such a dog as the great 
fellow that is there now, was lying. 

" Up he jumped, and began to growl, at 
which the train of peasants fell back, and did 
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not know what to do, until a boy of eight 
years old, who was walking beside his mother, 
sprang forward, saying — 

** ' Down, doggy, down !' and patted him on 
the head. 

"The dog licked the child's hand and 
fawned upon him, and finally lay down at his 
feet, whilst the peasants passed over the 
bridge and made their way to the chapel. 

" They were none too early, for scarcely 
were they seated than the bridal procession 
came in, knights and ladies in the most 
beautiful dresses one can think of, such as 
are only seen in old pictures now. These all 
ranged themselves in order, and presently the 
sweetest music began to play, and the king 
and queen, and the prince — their son — who 
was the bridegroom, and the beautiful 
princess who was the bride, took their 
places, and the ceremony began. 

" The bells had chimed ever since daybreak 
to announce the marriage, but when the last 
words were said, and the priest had spoken 
the blessing, such a merry peal rang out that 
people thought there must be some new bells 
for the occasion. 

** But there were no new bells, and no new 

l)ell-ringers. But the bell-ringers said that 

the ropes moved as if by magic in their 

hands — they did nothing but touch the cords, 
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and the bells rang of themselves. Such a 
peal ! quite a tune, and even words to it. 
But those who made out the words thought 
there must be some mistake about them, for 
instead of their being — 

* Joy, joy to Reinhold's son,' 

which they ought to have been, for the kings' 
name was Reinhold, the bells pealed out — 

* Joy, joy to Anton's son/ 

" Now Anton was the name of the eldest 
prince, who had been dead for a great many 
years, and whom the people had almost for- 
gotten, for he went into foreign lands, and 
there he died in the wars. 

" But now that the bells rang out his name 
so merrily, every one began to think about 
him, and to call to mind how kind he had 
been to this one and to that; and the bells 
went on and on, 

* Anton's son, Anton's son — 
Joy, joy, to Anton's son.' 

" The king's face grew dark, for he thought 
there was some plot on foot. The queen 
turned pale, and the tears came into her eyes 
as she thought of her lost son. Prince Adolf 
went quite scarlet, for he thought some insult 
to himself and his bride was intended. 
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" * Bid the ringers cease/ said the King. 

" Which was done accordingly. 

" The ringers were glad enough to leave 
off ringing, for they had heard the words, and 
were shivering with fear, and yet dared not 
leave off, as they had received orders to peal 
away as loudly as they could. 

** But behold the bells still went on ring- 
ing— 

* Anton's son, Anton's son, 
Joy, joy to Anton's son.' 

" The King was in great wrath. 

" * Has no one told the ringers to cease 
ringing } ' he asked. 

" ' The ringers have left the belfry, your 
majesty ; there is no one there/ was the 
answer. 

" * I do not believe it/ said the King. 

" * I will go and see,' said Prince Adolf 

*' The Princess said he should not go, for she 
too had heard the words, and was trembling, 
and her face was as white as her bridal dress. 

" Prince Adolf, who was very brave, 
answered that he must go and show to the 
people that he had no fear. 

" * Then I will go also,' replied the Princess. 

" Then the crowd opened, and a passage 
was made for the Prince and the beautiful 
Princess, who made their way to the belfry. 
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" They entered, and certainly there were 
no ringers there, and yet the bells were mov- 
ing just as if hands were there regulating 
them. The King had followed, for he had 
misgivings for the safety of his son. He 
started back as he reached the threshold, for 
no one was inside excepting the Prince and 
Princess, and yet the bells rang out with 
mocking distinctness, 

'Joy, joy to Anton's son.' 

And then the bells broke into a mocking peal 
of laughter, and as it ended, the door of the 
belfry swung to with a clap as of thunder, and a 
heavy bar of iron shot across the strong iron- 
barred door, and the Prince and Princess were 
enclosed in the narrow tower, and no efforts 
that smith or soldier could bring to bear had 
the slightest effect in moving the iron bar, 
or in making the slightest impression on the 
open door. 

**And this was the end of the wedding. 
Instead of a banquet the castle halls were 
deserted; the feast that was prepared was 
carried silently away, and only the servants, 
as they crowded round the stove in the great 
kitchen, ate their supper with any relish that 
night. 

** And that is the end of the first part,'* said 
Kaspar. 
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" Oh dear," said Linda, " what a sad part 
to leave off at ! Cannot you go on a little ?" 

" Not till this afternoon." 

" There is a Baron Anton now," said Linda, 
musingly. 

" It is doubtless a family name in the 
King's family," returned Kaspar. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD OAK. 
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would have been content with the first course 
if she and Kaspar could only get away 
and steal off to the woods. The knitting 
was safe in a little paper parcel in her pocket ; 
she felt several times to be certain that she 
had it. If it should be lost, she might never 
hear the end of the story. 

Kaspar was not in quite so great a hurry. 
If they went before dinner was over, Nelson 
would not get his plateful of scraps. Besides, 
he wanted to take Nelson into the woods, and 
he had not yet obtained permission from the 
Doctor. 

There was an old Priest at the table, the 
Herr Pfarrer as he was called ; he also was 
fond of dogs, and had a small white one only 
a few weeks old. 

Linda and Kaspar had been to see it in its 
basket of hay, and Kaspar picked out soft 
little pieces of bread for it, and once or twice 
some milk in a saucer. 

Kaspar had talked a good deal to the old 
Priest, who told him all about the people in 
the village he came from, and who, when the 
evening bell sounded from the castle-chapel, 
said — 

" May heaven bless you," so gently and 
solemnly, that Kaspar sat for a few minutes 
quite still, and felt as if he were saying his 
prayers. 
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Kaspar had confided to him his wish to 
take Nelson into the woods, " but," said he, 
" I do not like to ask the Herr Doctor." 

** Oh, never fear ! the Herr Doctor will let 
him go." 

And, after dinner, the old man begged as 
an especial favour that Nelson might go with 
the children. 

" Yes, yes," replied the Doctor ; " I am not 
going out myself, so they may take him." 

Whether the dog or Kaspar was most 
pleased it would be hard to tell. Nelson 
bounded round Kaspar as if to say — 

" Take me with you." 

And Kaspar answered — 

" All right, old fellow ! We are going to 
the thousand-year-old oak." 

Then they started, first mounting the steep 
narrow lane that led from the Bath House up 
to the village. At the top of this lane to their 
left was the inn where the omnibus had 
stopped. There were some people drinking 
glasses of beer outside, and Kaspar heard 
them saying that the soldiers would be coming 
in the course of a few days." 

" Soldiers !" said Kaspar. 

•* Ay, ay," answered the Landlord, " there is 
to be a party quartered here on their march 
to Griinberg." 

" How delightful ! " observed Kaspar to 
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Linda ; " perhaps they will stand at the castle 
gates." 

The castle gates were to the right of them, 
and there was the broad walk with the lawn 
and flower-beds, and Linda could see the 
castle and part of the bridge. 

She would have turned into the gates to 
get a better view, but Kaspar told her they 
must hasten on, for it was some little distance 
to the woods. 

So away they trudged along the smooth 
high road ; and far away over the fields 
and banks, and the great lake in the 
distance, they saw the high mountains with 
their snow-covered peaks glittering in the 
sunshine. 

They met with but few people on the road ; 
now and then a peasant or a wayfaring 
journeyman. Kaspar and Linda went on 
without speaking, till suddenly Kaspar ex- 
claimed — 

" Turn to the right, up the path by the 
hedge, and we shall be in the wood in a 
moment.'* 

Yes, there was the wood with its thou- 
sands of trees, some slender-stemmed and 
some of older growth, and the ground was 
covered with soft long grass and fern, and 
there were myriads of wild strawberries. 
Linda gave a cry of delight at the sight of the 
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bright scarlet fruit nestling amongst the cool 
green leaves. 

Nelson was more intent upon a tiny stream 
of water, too small for him to plunge into, but 
of which he took a good draught. 

" Here is the thousand-year-old oak ! " said 
Kaspar. 

" But there are no branches and no leaves 
upon it," said Linda, a little disappointed, for 
she had expected to see a wide-spreading tree 
covering a great space of ground ; " there is 
only an old trunk." 

" But such a trunk," answered Kaspar ; 
" see, Linda, how slender the trunks of the 
largest trees look beside it" 

"Well, it is very large," said Linda, after 
she had walked round it ; " it is quite a little 
journey; and what a height up the open- 
mg IS ! 

" Not SO very high," returned Kaspar. 
" See, here are knots in the bark that will do 
for steps. I will go first and show you the 
way." 

So Kaspar mounted, and then reached 
down his hand to Linda, to help her along. 
So the two children scrambled into the hollow 
tree, which was full of soft crumbled wood. 
Then Linda looked through the opening and 
saw the stems of the arching trees looking 
like columns with a tracery work of leaves. 
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" I had intended reading the story here, 
but I don't think it will be very comfortable ; 
we had better lie down amongst the grass at 
the foot of the tree, and you can eat straw- 
berries whilst I read." 

"Read!" repeated Linda. ** Is it in a 

book r 

" No, no ! Don't you remember it is in the 
knitting." 

Then the children descended from the oak 
and found a place on the soft grass, whilst 
Nelson lay down beside them. Linda put 
her hand in her pocket and drew out the roll 
of knitting. 

"Oh!" said she, as Kaspar spread it out 
and carefully examined it For she saw 
only a confused mass of blue and red and 
green blotches, with a yellow line here and 
there, and streaks of white. But Kaspar 
looked eagerly at each queer-shaped patch, 
and seemed to take a more hopeful view 
of it. 

" It's in hieroglyphics," said he, "but I 
think I can make it out. We left off where 
Prince Adolf and his bride were shut up in 
the belfry tower, and no one could open the 
door." 

" Yes." 

" Well, there we must leave them for a time, 
whilst we go into the country, miles away 
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from the castle, to the home of a charcoal- 
burner on the borders of a great forest/' 

" But what has that to do with the Prince 
and Princess ?*' asked Linda. 

**You must not ask questions. It is one 
of the chapters of the story/' 

" Very well ; go on then." 

"About eight years before the wedding 
that I began with, there lived a charcoal- 
burner on the borders of the Forest of 
Tannenberg. He had only one child, a girl 
of about five years old, who used to play 
about the trunks of the trees whilst he was at 
work. She wore a little old-fashioned cap on 
her head, and carried a little basket with some 
slices of black bread and some cheese for 
her dinner, and this she used to eat with a 
relish that only those who have felt hunger 
know. 

" One day she was sitting on the trunk of 
a great tree intending to eat her dinner, when, 
on a bough opposite to her, she saw a beautiful 
bird, with green and purple feathers, a blue 
breast, and a blue head. She had never seen 
such a bird before. He began to sing, and 
appeared to be so tame that Trudchen thought 
she could catch him. But no sooner was he 
just within reach than he hopped away again, 
and Trudchen followed him. Once he alighted 
on her shoulder, and she thought she was 
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sure of him, but he flew away, but not very 
far, and then he waited until she came close 
to him, then flew on, still keeping near to her. 



and luring her further and further into the 
wood. Trudchen never stopped, though the 
purple bilberries looked so tempting on either 



^ 
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side of her. She went on and on, until she 
came to a small open patch, where the turf 
was as soft and short as if it were mown every 
week ; and at the foot of a great oak tree she 
saw a little baby asleep. Such a beautiful 
baby, in a white frock trimmed with lace ! 

"Trudchen looked round to see if there was 
anyone belonging to it, but there was no one 
in sight, and presently the child opened its 
eyes and stretched out its arms to her. She 
had often wished to have a baby to take care 
of, and now she thought that the fairies must 
have been attending to her wishes. She sat 
down beside the child and began to play with 
it, and the baby laughed and put up its face 
to be kissed, and was so friendly that Trudchen 
was going to lift it up and carry it away, when 
she remembered that it might belong to some 
one. 

*' So she waited by it' to see if anyone 
would come ; then, growing hungry, she 
opened her basket and ate her slice of bread 
and cheeae, breaking off a soft piece for the 
baby, who ate it very contentedly. 

" The sun went lower and lower in the sky, 
but no one came. She looked round for the 
blue bird, but she could nowhere see it. How- 
ever, just at that moment she heard the 
evening bell sound from the convent near, 
and the Bell rang out — 
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" ' Take it home ; take it home.' " 

" All the bells seem to speak," interrupted 

Linda. 

" Yes," answered Kaspar, " everything has 

a voice, if one could only understand." 



" But I do not see what all this has to do 
with the Prince and Princess." 

" You must not be impatient ; you must 
wait and see," returned Kaspar. Then he 
went on — 

" Trudchen took the baby home to her 
mother, who put it to sleep in the cradle. 

" ' It belongs to some fine people,' said the 
mother. ' Look at its frock. The father 
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shall speak of it in the great town next 
market-day/ 

" And the father spoke of it, and tried to 
find out if any Count or Baron or Prince had 
lost a child. But people laughed at him 
and said that the fairies must have put it in 
the wood. And so Johann the father went 
home, and he was not sorry that no one 
owned the baby, for he and his wife and 
Trudchen would have been sorry to part 
with it. 

" When the baby, whom they named Carl, 
was seven years old, the charcoal-burner and 
his family left the forest of Tannenberg, and 
went to settle in Eichwald." 

Here Kaspar made a pause. Linda looked 
up eagerly. 

"And,' continued Kaspar, "the little boy 
who patted the dog Caesar on the castle bridge 
was no other than this Carl who was found 
in the forest by Trudchen." 

" Yes, yes," said Linda, " I knew it was 
coming; and how strange that Carl should 
also be a name in the Baron's family. Is he 
also a relative V 

" That," said Kaspar, " you will learn in 
time. But you should say the King, and not 
the Baron. It is all in the next stripe of 
knitting. See, Linda, there is a large tree 
with branches stretching out, and leaves, and 
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acorns — why, Linda, it is the thousand-year- 
old oak ! I knew we should come to it." 

Linda looked over Kaspar's shoulder in 
despair ; she saw a confused mass of colours 
in patches, and was more than ever convinced 
in her own mind that she had quite spoiled 
the pattern. But Kaspar pointed out a clue 
here and a clue there, and described pictures 
that Linda, with the utmost imagination, 
failed to discover. 

** A long low subterranean passage," said 
Kaspar ; '* it is damp and cold, and here and 
there are lamps hung from the ceiling. 

"The Prince and Princess, after feeling 
round and round the dark belfry for a means 
of escape, touched a spring that no one had 
ever heard or known of, and the wall opened, 
and they found themselves in a narrow 
vaulted passage. 

"It was a strange place for a Princess to 
find herself in on her wedding-day, and her 
beautiful white dress all glittering with gold 
embroidery did not seem at all suitable for 
the dark cavern. She held fast by Prince 
Adolfs arm, and he felt that she was tremb- 
ling. * Do not be afraid, Adele,' said he, * I 
have still my sword.' 

"And he drew it out of its sheath, and 
held it firmly in his right hand, whilst with 
his left he helped the Princess along. 
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" They went on and on, but there appeared 
to be no end to the passage. 

" ' We have passed one hundred lamps/ 
said the Princess ; * my eyes are quite tired 
with them. Let us go back ; there may be a 
better way.' 

" But there was no hope of retracing their 
steps, for the walls had closed behind them, 
and the long passage was shut out. 

" ' We have done no good,* said the Prin- 
cess. 'We are so far from the castle now, 
that there will be no chance of finding us.' 
And she sat down on a stone bench and 
began to cry. The Prince sat down beside 
her, and tried to comfort her, but to no 
purpose. 

" * Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha !* echoed through the 
vault. 

" The Princess looked up, and saw several 
carved heads in the stone- work grinning at 
her. 

" * Down ! down ! down !' said the Stone 
Heads. 

"And no sooner had they spoken than 
down sank the stone bench — down, down, 
deep down. The Princess clung to her hus- 
band and shut her eyes. 

" * I shall fall ! I am dizzy ; oh, so dizzy !' 
said the Princess. 

*' At that moment the bench stopped with 
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such a jerk that the Prince and Princess fell 
into a great bed of tulips." 

" Tulips !" exclaimed Linda. 

" Yes, tulips," replied Kaspar ; " here they 
all are, claret streaked with yellow, red with 
white, white with crimson, and some all red 
and some all yellow — here, in this corner,*' 
and he kept his finger on a piece of the 
knitting ; " I must not lose my place, or it 
may be difficult to find it again. 

"The tulips were flaming in the light of 
the great red sun that was going down over 
the hills, for the Prince and Princess were 
now in a new and wonderful country far away 
under the earth, and there were trees and 
hills and rivers in it, and in the distance was 
a palace of gold and crystal. As the Prince 
and Princess rose up the tulips opened, and 
from each tulip started a tiny fairy, and each 
fairy waved a silver wand, and a thousand 
tiny voices sang the following welcome — 

* Hail ! O Prince and Princess ! 
Guests in fairyland. 
Captives to our gracious king. 
Till a kinsman's hand 
Plucks from thousand-year-old tree 
Acorn that shall set you free.' " 

. " The thousand-year-old tree ! That must 
be this oak, Kaspar. Acorns only grow 
upon oaks," said Linda. 
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" Of course it is. I told you it was part of 
the story." 

" But if the oak were a thousand years old 
then, it must be much older now," suggested 
Linda. 

"That was fairy reckoning,'* returned 
Kaspar. " We don't know how they count in 
fairyland. " 

" No. Now go on." 

" These words did not give the Prince and 
Princess much encouragement," continued 
Kaspar, **for how should any kinsman be 
likely to find out this especial oak in the 
middle of a forest It could only be done by 
accident 

" The Prince and Princess looked round ; 
they were in a beautiful country, and as they 
had said they could live happily without the 
world if only they were together, there seemed 
nothing now to prevent their doing so. 

** They made their way to the crystal and 
gold palace, ascended the marble steps, and 
found themselves in a beautiful hall with 
vases of choice flowers on either side, and an 
archway hung with blue silk curtains at the 
end of it. They pushed the curtains aside, 
and entered a splendid room, in which a 
magnificent banquet was laid out All the 
dishes were of gold and crystal, and in the 
middle of the table was a huge wedding-cake, 
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iced over with sugar, and wreathed round with 
orange blossoms and myrtle. 

" ' Our wedding supper !' said the Prince ; 
' the fairies must have expected us.* 

" The Princess took off her crown of myrtle 
and her bridal veil and seated herself by the 
Prince, and both being very hungrj', they 
made a very excellent meal, after which they 
went through the palace, and found it a most 
delightful habitation. 

" ' One could not desire a better prison,' 
said the Princess. 

" ' No,' replied the Prince, and yet he 
sighed, for, after all, it was a prison, and he 
was longing to take part in some of his 
father's projects. Still they must make the 
best of it, and so they lived on and on, never 
seeing anyone, for the fairies never appeared, 
and they only knew it was fairyland by the 
magic way in which everything was done. 
Breakfast of the best coffee and the whitest 
rolls was ready for them the moment they 
appeared downstairs. Dinner appeared in 
the same manner, and supper just as punc- 
tually. There was nothing to complain of, 
and the Princess had no maids to find fault 
with, which was a great comfort. 

"Then in the morning the Princess had 
only to say ' Brush,' and her hair was in a 
moment arranged in the most becoming 
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manner possible. And again, if she said 

* Dress/ at once she was clad in the most 
beautiful of garments. And all this without 
any trouble. * Ah! if it could be so in every- 
day life.'" 

'* Yes," said Linda, " it is very tiresome to 
have to dress every morning, and to have to 
plat one's hair three hundred and sixty-five 
times a-year at the least, and often twice as 
many times, for it gets rough so soon. One 
does not like to think of it." 

" The Princess's hair never got rough, for 
she never had to wear a bonnet or a hat, and 
there were no rude winds in fairyland ; it 
was always mild summer weather, neither too 
hot nor too cold, but just pleasant. 

" There were harps and pianos and zithers 
and violins in the palace, and the Prince and 
Princess passed much of their time in playing 
upon them. They were wonderful instru- 
ments, for they could be played upon without 
learning." 

" How delightful !" ejaculated Linda. 

" And always at dinner an invisible fairy 
band played the most lovely tunes. And 
sometimes a sweet fairy voice sang a song to 
them. Generally the song told them of the 
old King and Queen, and that they were 
remembered on the earth. 

* " But these songs made the Princess weep. 
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Then the song ceased, and the band struck up 
lively fairy music, which soothed the Princess. 

''So time went on, and at last a little 
princess was born, the prettiest little princess 
that ever was seen ; she had blue eyes that 
shone like stars, and golden hair, and she was 
lying in a cradle made of mother-of-pearl, 
with rose-coloured curtains, when the Prince 
first saw her. 

"'She shall be called Gisela,' said he; 
* what a pretty little daughter she is !' 

"And Gisela was attended to by the 
fairies in the same manner as her father and 
mother, so that there never was a baby who 
gave so little trouble to her parents, for she 
never cried for more than a second, and was 
asleep in as short a time. 

" And so it went on till she was about four 
years old." 

Kaspar paused. 

" And what happened then ?*' asked Linda. 

" Don't be impatient. I have lost my 
place," said Kaspar ; " there is a full stop 
here. It must be the end of a chapter. Yes, 
it is certainly, for here we come to a piece 
about Carl and the charcoal-burner. 

" Listen. 

"After the wedding that had ended so 
unfortunately, the black dog Caesar was no- 
where to be found. He was searched for 
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high and low, and a reward was offered to 
anyone who would find him. But all in vain. 
Caesar did not make his appearance, and it 
was concluded that he must have followed 
Prince Adolf into the belfry, and have been 
shut up there, 

" But this was not the case ; Caesar was 
still at liberty, and had wandered away into 
the country at some distance from the castle. 
The dog seemed to understand that he would 
be searched for and taken back and tied up, so 
he hid away until the hue and cry after him 
was over. He had evidently something on his 
mind, and was carrying out his own plans. 
And after a few months had gone by, he one 
day arrived at the hut of the charcoal-burner, 
who had again removed, and had found a new 
dwelling-place at some distance from Eich- 
wald. 

**Carl recognised him at once, and was 
delighted to see him. Not so the charcoal- 
burner, who feared he might get into trouble 
through the dog. 

" ' I might take him back,* said he to his 
wife, *but who would believe my story. 
People would only say I had kept him all 
this time to get a greater reward.' 

" Caesar pricked up his ears and looked so 
defiant that Trudchen felt sure that he under- 
stood what her father had said. 
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" * Will you go home ?' she asked. 

"Whereat Caesar began to growl in a 
manner that meant ' No/ unmistakably. 

" * Certainly that is No/ said Carl. 

** And Caesar crept close up to the boy and 
licked his hand. 

*' ' He will be my dog/ said Carl. 

" Caesar gave a whine of approval. 

'• * He understands me/ said Carl. 

" And Caesar rose up gravely, and, putting 
his paw on CarFs shoulder, licked his cheek. 

" But the charcoal-burner tried to drive 
the dog away. 

"'It's as much as our lives are worth to 
keep him.' 

" ' But if he won't go,' said Trudchen, 'what 
are we to do ?' 

" * He must go,' said the charcoal-burner. 

" But Caesar had crept into an old-boarded 
kennel, and had only just put out his nose to 
receive the caresses of the charcoal-burner's 
little boy Fritz, who had been born several 
years after the finding of Carl. 

"It was plain that the dog intended to 
remain. 

" ' He will be a good playfellow for Fritz/ 
said Trudchen. 

" But the charcoal-burner said he could 
not afford to keep the dog, and, moreover, he 
dared not. And after a few days Caesar 
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became such a cause of strife that Carl, whom 
alone the dog would obey, said he would take 
him home. So one fine morning Carl and 
Caesar set off on their journey, and in due 
time reached the castle, Caesar amicably lead- 
ing the way, which Carl thought odd, after 
the reluctance to going that he had previously 
shown. But now he marched through the 
castle gates, and proceeded to the bridge upon 
which he used to sit, and then he began to 
bark. 

"And no sooner did he begin to bark 
than the bells in the belfry, which had never 
rung since the day after the wedding, pealed 
out lustily — 

* Anton's son ! Anton's son ! 
Joy, joy to Anton's son.' 

" Then out came the King and the Queen, 
and the knights and the ladies, and all the 
servants, and everyone said — 

" * What is the matter ? Who are you, 
boy ? and where did you find the dog ? ' 

" * My name is Carl, and the dog came to 
us in the forest and would not go away, so I 
have brought him home.* 

** Then said the King — 

" * You shall have the reward,' and he bade 
the steward pay him a hundred pieces of gold 
and tie up Caesar in a stable. 
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** In old times Caesar had been very fond 
of the steward, but when he heard the order 
he growled, arid would not allow the steward 
to come near him. And when Carl turned to 
go, Caesar followed him. 

" ' This is strange/ said the King, for 
Caesar leaped and bounded round Carl, and 
finally held his coat firmly between his teeth 
to prevent his going, whilst the bells rang 
out — 

' Anton's son ! Anton's son ! 
Joy, joy to Anton's son !* 

" Then the Queen, who had been looking 
earnestly at Carl, said — 

" * The boy is like Anton. Yes, just what 
Anton was at his age. But Anton is dead.' 

" Then she had the boy brought to her in 
her chamber, and she talked a long time with 
him. Finally, she sent for the charcoal-burner 
and his wife, and the more she talked with 
them the more she was persuaded that Carl 
was the son of her lost Anton. And when 
she saw the frock that Carl had worn as a 
baby, she knew at once that the lace with 
which it was trimmed was made by herself, so 
there could be no more doubt 

"So Carl was received into the castle to 
be brought up as a king's son, and the 
charcoal-burner was made royal woodcutter, 
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with a good house to live in, and plenty of 
money for himself and family. Thus they did 
not lose sight of Carl, who was very fond of 
Trudchen and his foster parents. 

■ " Then the bells, as if they had finished 
their work, left off ringing, and the belfry door 
opened of its own accord, but no traces of the 
Prince and Princess were to be seen, and the 
King and Queen were plunged into fresh 
grief. 

"Strange to say, the bells now gave out 
no sound; the ringers tried their best, but the 
bells were voiceless, and all their efforts met 
with no success." 

"Is that the end of the story.''" asked 
Linda. 

"No, there is yet another chapter," an- 
swered Kaspar. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE END OF THE OAK STORY, 
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of arbours joined together, each furnished 
with benches and tables. 

Nelson bounded into the one where the 
doctor was sitting talking to the old priest and 
some of the guests. 

" I suppose the children have come home," 
said Thekla, " for there is the dog ; I cannot 
imagine what makes Kaspar take such a 
fancy to it'* 

** Kaspar is such an odd boy," said Marie ; 
"so unlike every one else. I wonder if he 
will ever leave off dreaming ?" 

" Well, my children," said Frau von Fried- 
rich, Kaspar's mother, *' have you had a 
pleasant walk } " 

"Yes, splendid," replied Kaspar; "the 
wood is like a forest, and the oak is such a 
size, mother." 

" And there are lots of strawberries — 
see," said Linda, taking off the lid of her 
basket. 

" Give me some," said little Fritz. 

Dorette brought a dish and emptied Linda s 
basket into it. 

" We will have some cream," said Frau von 
Friedrich, " and have a feast" 

So Dorette fetched a jug of cream, 
and plates, and a large cake, and they 
gathered round the table. Ah, how happy 
were they all, parents and children, under the 
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green arching boughs, with the beautiful 
evening sky above with its dashes of rosy 
hue ! The birds were singing, so were some 
peasants who gaily trolled out one of the 
peasant-songs. 

" One could not be happier," whispered 
Kaspar to his mother ; " it is all so beautiful, 
so very beautiful, like a fairy dream," and 
Kaspar slipped his hand into hers. 

** Thou art a happy child, my son," said she, 
smiling 

Then Kaspar told her what he had heard 
about the soldiers. 

" Yes," said the doctor from an adjoining 
arbour, " it is quite true ; some will be 
quartered here — two officers and five sol- 
diers ; I have not room for any more, the 
Bath is so full ; but there will be as many as 
twenty or thirty up at the castle, and there 
will be some at the villa, and others wherever 
they can be taken in." 

Kaspar drew a long breath. Everything 
seemed to him more and more like fairy- 
land. 

" I shall talk with them," said he in a low 
tone to Linda. 

** Oh, Kaspar, how shall you dare } " 

" You forget that I was with the Stone 
Warriors and the Squirrel- Prince's army." 

" Yes — but — " and Linda hesitated. 
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" Ah, yes, I know what you mean, but you 
will see that I know how to behave/' 

Linda's respect for Kaspar was increased 
amazingly by the coolness with which he 
looked forward to conversing with the sol- 
diers. 

" Everything throws light upon everything," 
said Kaspar, meditatively. 

Linda made no reply. 

** The scarlet patch perplexed me," con- 
tinued Kaspar, " but it's all right now, and I 
think I had better finish the story to-night. 
There is no one in the dining-room, and we 
can sit at the back window of the salon and 
look out over the grounds up to the spring, 
and see the moon grow brighter and brighter 
as the evening grows grey. Mother," said 
he, '* will you let us sit up an hour longer to 
night — only to-night } " 

" Why ? " 

"Ah, that is a secret. It is something that 
Linda and I want to finish." 

Thekla murmured, "Absurd." 

But Frau von Friedrich said — 

" Well, just this once, since it is Midsummer 
Eve." 

** Midsummer Eve 1 " said Kaspar, when he 
and Linda were seated on two large chairs at 
the salon window ; " I had not thought of 
that. Yes — there will be fairy help also. 
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Soldiers and fairies; you see, Linda, every- 
thing helps* Now listen. 

"Carl had not been long at the castle 
before he began to take great interest in 
the story of Prince Adolf and the Princess 
Adela, who had disappeared in so extraordi- 
nary a manner upon their wedding day ; and 
as he grew older he might often be seen in 
the belfry, examining the walls and trying to 
find some opening in the floor through which 
the prince and his bride might have vanished, 
for, as he said, it was clear they had escaped 
from the tower, or there would be some trace 
left of them. But though he spent hours and 
hours in looking, he could find no crevice and 
no possible place for an outlet. 

" He had almost given up in despair, when 
up came marching to the castle a regiment of 
soldiers. 

" ' Right about face ! ' said the Colonel, and 
the soldiers drew up in front of the bridge. 

" Then the trumpeter sounded a trumpet, 
and as Carl was the first who heard it, he 
stepped out from the belfry tower and 
advanced to the Colonel. 

" ' What do you want ? ' he asked. 

** The soldiers performed a military salute. 

** ' We want you,' said the Colonel ; * mount 
this horse — there are great things in store for 
you.' 
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*' Carl was but a boy of twelve years old, 
and the idea of an adventure was delightful 
to him. He sprang into the saddle, and away 
went the whole troop so quickly that, when the 
seneschal of the castle stepped out to answer 
the trumpet-call, he found no one there. 

" And when dinner-time came, Carl could 
not be found anywhere, and there was a great 
stir in the palace, and the king and queen 
were in sore trouble, and messengers were 
sent north, south, east, and west to try and 
find the boy, but Carl was nowhere to be seen 
or heard of. 

** Now this is what happened to Carl. He 
rode along with the colonel and soldiers for 
some distance, when suddenly, as they were 
going through a wood at full gallop, his horse 
swerved against a tree, and the shock was so 
great that Carl was thrown to the ground, 
and became senseless, remembering nothing 
until he opened his eyes and found himself 
with his feet entangled in a mass of briars, 
behind which a tall foxglove was shaking its 
crimson blossoms, whilst beside him lay a 
butterfly-net, and above him soared a beauti- 
ful brown and scarlet butterfly. 

" * I certainly did not come here of my own 
accord,' said Carl, rising and shaking himself. 
And then he remembered the colonel and the 
soldiers, and what the colonel had said. 
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" ' If there's any adventure, they have left 
me to seek it alone,' he said, as he raised the 
butterfly-net mechanically. 

" To his surprise the net expanded and ex- 
panded until it reached the butterfly, which 



remained stationary in the air ; then folding 
round the beautiful insect, it made it a 
prisoner. And now Carl found himself drawn 
along in a wonderful manner, for the butterfly, 
having placed itself at the further end of the 
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net, fluttered its wings and- pushed with such 
force that Carl was obliged to follow, and was 
in this manner led through the most intricate 
wood-paths, the captive butterfly serving as a 
guide. 

** Presently the net burst, the butterfly flew 
away, and Carl found himself at the foot of a 
great oak tree whose branches were weighed 
down with acorns — such acorns I their size 
was enormous. 

" * I must have one,' said Carl, and he 
climbed the tree like a squirrel, and seating 
himself upon a branch he reached out his hand 
to pluck one, but it was not so easy as he had 
imagined. He pulled very hard, and at last 
gave such a tug, that though he managed to 
secure the acorn, he overbalanced himself and 
fell to the ground. 

" * I am in the way of tumbles,' thought 
Carl, 'however, I am not much hurt/ And 
he was going to get up, but before he could 
do so, down went the square of turf upon 
which he was lying, just as if it had been a 
trap-door, and again he was tumbled down ; 
this time upon a flight of stone steps leading 
up to a door. He looked round for the 
forest, but it had disappeared, and he saw 
nothing but the courtyard of a castle, with 
walls around it too high for him to climb 
over. Therefore he went up to the door, 
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which he pushed open, and found that it led 
into a stone passage, along which he made 
his way. 

" He had not gone far before he saw a 
pretty little girl, about four years old, coming 
towards him. As soon as she saw Carl she 



hid her face with her hands, and would not 
look at him, but Carl stooped down and said, 

" ' Little girl, I will not hurt you.' 

'"I am not a little girl, I am the Princess 
Gisela,' said she indignantly. 

'"And I am a prince,' said Carl; 'my 
grandfather is King Reinhold.' 

" ' So is mine,' said the little Princess. 

" ' That is strange. I should not have taken 
you for a princess, as you have on an apron.' 
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" * That is because I choose to wear it/ 
answered the little Princess, *and I should 
not take you for a prince, for your clothes are 
torn and dirty, so are your hands.' 

" ' So they are,' replied Carl. 

" * And your hair is rough, and you look 
very untidy.' 

" * I daresay I do/ answered Carl ; ' I have 
had three great tumbles to-day, 

* One from a horse, one from a tree, 
One on a doorstep, and that makes three.' 

•* * Should you like to be ws^shed and 
brushed ? ' 

" ' Yes, certainly ; but I see no brushes 
and no basins.' 

"'Washl brush! clothes!' said the little 
Princess ; and Carl, to his great surprise, 
found himself in a new velvet court suit, 
and his hair was as smooth and his hands 
were as white as need be. 

" * Follow me,' said Gisela ; * I can feed my 
pigeons on the way.' 

'* Carl followed her through a court, where 
the pigeons were attended to, and then through 
many magnificent rooms, until they came to 
one where Prince Adolf and his wife were 
playing on the harp and piano. 

" * Who are you, . and how did you come 
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here ? ' asked Prince Adolf ; ' you are very 
like my brother Anton.' 



"'I am Prince Anton's son, and grandson 
of King Reinhold ; and some soldiers brought 
me to the forest, and I climbed up an oak 
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tree, gathered an acorn, and tumbled into this 
place I know not how,' returned Carl. 

" * Joy, joy to Anton's son,' said the Prince, 
unconsciously repeating the words the bells 
had spoken, *for he has brought us deliverance. 
Fairyland is very beautiful, but we long to be 
on the earth again. Why, this is Caesar,' he 
added in surprise. 

** * Caesar I Caesar ! ' said Carl ; ' how did he 
come here ? ' 

" Ah, Caesar was a clever dog ; he had 
followed the soldiers, he had also followed 
Carl through the trap-door, and now he seemed 
as if he wished to go even farther, for he began 
to whine, and to beg by all the means in his 
power for some one to come after him down 
a winding staircase that suddenly opened 
on one side of the hall. 

** * I will go,' said Carl, and he followed the 
dog, who leaped and bounded for joy. It was 
dark at first, but as he descended the lamps 
were hung nearer and nearer together, till far 
down he came to a hall that was a perfect 
blaze of light. There were three silver doors 
opening from this hall, and against one of 
these Caesar, raising himself on his hind legs, 
scratched violently, and barked with all his 
might. 

*' Presently the door was flung open, and a 
tall man issued forth. 
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" * Why, Caesar,' said he, * good old fellow, 
have you found me at last ? ' 

" Then the tall man called — 

" * Anna ! ' 

*'And immediately a tall lady appeared, 
who said to Carl — 

*'*What IS your name, and where do you 
come from, my boy ? * 

" And Carl answered as he had done 
before — 

"*I am King Reinholds grandson/ 

"*And whose son are you?' she asked 
eagerly. 

** ' My father was Prince Anton ; he was 
killed in the wars. I have never seen him ; 
and I was found in a forest where I had been 
left ' 

" * When the fairies carried us off,' said the 
Princess Anna. 

" Then the tall man said — 

" * I am Prince Anton, your father, and I 
was not killed in the wars. The fairies had 
a spite against our family, and so this mis- 
fortune has happened to us.' 

"Ah! how they embraced one another, 
whilst Csesar was as delie^hted as any one, 
and came in for his share of caresses. Then 
they ascended to the upper hall, where Prince 
Adolf, and his wife, and the little Princess 
Gisela were waiting. 
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"And here there was another joyful meet- 
ing, and then Prince Adolf said — 

** * Now we will go home.' 

" Then came a burst of fairy music, and a 
chorus of sweet voices singing — 

* The spell is broken, all are free 
To visit earth once more ; 
But shattered is the great oak tree. 
And leaves and acorns nevermore 
Upon it man shall see/ 

** And so it was, for when the Princes and 
Princesses and the children emerged from 
fairyland into the forest, nothing remained of 
the thousand-year-old oak but a great trunk 
with a few leafless branches, and with just 
the ancient appearance it has to this very 
day." 

"OhI" said Linda, "and this is really the 
end ? " 

" Except that the old king and queen were 
delighted to see Anton and Adolf once more, 
and to welcome* their daughters-in-law. 

** There was a grand feast, grander than 
even the wedding-feast that had been pre- 
pared for Prince Adolf. And the castle 
was hung with flags, and streamers were flying 
on the bridge. Drums were beating, music 
playing, cannon roaring, peasants shouting, 
soldiers hurrahing, and a most deafening noise 
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altogether ; but on such a joyful occasion no 
one seemed to mind it. 

** There were hundreds of soldiers there." 

" Even those who took Carl to the forest ? " 
asked Linda. 

" Well, I am not sure," answered Kaspar. 
"Once Carl thought he saw the colonel, and 
he was going up to thank him for having led 
him to the spot where he wanted to go. But 
when he got close up he found it was some 
one else. Of course the colonel and his regi- 
ment were fairy soldiers.'' 

" Yes," said Linda ; " and Csesar ? " 

" No ; Caesar was only intelligent." 

'* But the bells, Kaspar ? " 

"Ah, yes, I forgot the bells. Of course 
the bells were fairy bells, and they pealed 
away during the grand banquet, 

oy, joy to Anton ; 
oy, joy to Adolf; 
oy, joy to Carl ; 
Joy, joy, joy to King Reinhold/ 

"Every one heard them, peal after peal 
over and over again. And as they rang out 
the words the people repeated them, and all 
the bands played, and such rejoicings were 
never before or since known at the castle." 

" Who would have thought of all this com- 
ing out of a scrap of knitting ? " said Linda 
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"It did not all come out of the knitting/' 
answered Kaspar ; " there was the castle, and 
also the oak, and Nelson, and the soldiers ; 
and, besides, the summer fairies are whisper- 
ing to me and waving their wands about me. 
I can catch glimpses of them in the flowers 
and on the sparkling wavelets, and they are 
dancing upon the sunbeams and flitting by 
with the clouds, and sending into my head all 
the stories I shall know about whilst I am 
here." 

" Are you certain, Kaspar.'^" 

" Quite certain. Everything speaks ; even 
the moonlight now has begun a story which 
I will tell to you some day or other." 

" The moonlight says it is time to go to 
bed," said Frau von Friedrich, who had 
entered the room unperceived. 

"Ah, mother, did you hear ?" 

" Only a whisper, my child. I am rejoiced 
that nature hath such charms for thee." 

" I do not understand," said Kaspar, a little 
perplexed. 

" It is not needful, child. Thou art in the 
age of wonder; may it cling to thee all thy 
life, and keep thee fresh and free from un- 
belief." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE soldier's STORY : PETER PFEIFFER's CAT. 
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"Tralalala! lala!" sounded the trumpet. 

" Ah ! look at the dust ! they're coming ! 
they're coming !" said Keispar. 

Then out of the dust Linda began to discern 
the forms of the soldiers as they marched 
along. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah !" shouted Kaspar^ wav- 
ing his cap, moved by the sound of the 
soldiers steady tramp and the stirring 
music. 

The officers were on horseback. One of 
them was a royal prince. 

''He is to go to the castle," whispered 
Kaspar to Linda. 

Closer came the troop. 

" Halt !" cried the commanding officer, and 
Kaspar watched the evolutions critically, for 
had he not also done military duty ? 

" I wonder what the Grey Pigeon would 
think of them," said he to Linda. 

At length the soldiers dispersed ; some 
to the castle, some to the villa, some re- 
mained at the inn, and others turned their 
steps towards the Bath House — these Kaspar 
followed with a respectful and admiring 
gaze. 

The officers went into the house at once to 
look after their rooms, but the men turned 
into the cool green alcove, glad to be at rest 
under the shady trees. 
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They were supplied with food, and Kaspar 
drew near to hear what they would talk 
about Of course of battles and of hairbreadth 
escapes. 

'Therefore he was not prepared for the 
first remark of one of the soldiers — 

" Ah 1 how delightful this place is. I 
should like to stay here for ever." 

" They work us too hard with these new 
regulations," said another ; ** they will kill us 
all off unless we are made of iron." 

Then they touched their glasses, and one 
said — 

" To our homes." 

And they drank the health silently. 

" My home is in the country," said one. 
*' My father's a farmer, and when Tm marched 
into the country it makes me think of home 
and my little sister Lotta feeding her fowls." 

" I," said the other, " have lived in towns 
all my life, so it is refreshing to see something 
of the country. One doesn't know which is 
best. The Country has its pleasures, but, 
after all, there's more life in a town, and I 
believe one has odder adventures and expe- 
riences there." 

Kaspar drew nearer and nearer. At last 
he touched the soldier's sword-belt. 

" May I look at it ? " he asked. 

" Oh yes." 
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"And may I listen to you and some of 
■your stories ?" 



"I was not thinking of telling any," returned 
the soldier. 

Kaspar looked disappointed. 
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The soldier was a good-natured man, and 
there was something in Kaspar s honest face 
that pleased him. 

" I know a story that would please a 
youngster/' said he, "but I can't say how 
much IS true and how much is imagination." 

*' That does not matter in the least," replied 
Kaspar, " I shall like it just the same." 

"It was a queer fellow that told it to me," 
continued the soldier ; " one with a great turn 
for music, and a hankering after books of all 
descriptions." 

Kaspar drew nearer to the soldier and 
beckoned to Linda, but Linda did not feel so 
much at her ease as he did, so she went away, 
knowing that Kaspar would tell her the story 
afterwards. 

Kaspar waited until the soldier had finished 
his glass of beer, and then he said — 

"If you please, Herr Soldier, are you ready 
to begin V 

The soldier looked down upon the eager 
face upturned to his. 

" It's the story of a remarkable cat," said 
he ; " of Peter Pfeiffer's cat." 

" Yes," said Kaspar. 

"In most old German towns," began the 
soldier, " there are queer narrow streets, some 
so narrow that one could easily shake hands 
across with one's opposite neighbours. And 
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in some of these streets the upper stories ot" 
the houses project, so that in the lower rooms 
it is impossible for the sun to shine. All it 
can do is to touch the upper windows with a 
faint streak of gold occasionally, and if there 
are. any flowers on the window sills, just to 
look in upon them in passing, and then pro- 
ceed on its westward journey, and forget all 
about them. 

"But of all queer towns and all queer 
streets, the town and street in which Peter 
Pfeiffer lived were the queerest — roofs and 
windows and spouts and chimneys all so 
jumbled up together, that he used to say it 
would be difficult for most people to know to 
which houses they belonged. Peter Pfeiffer s 
own window was so small, that when he thrust 
his head and shoulders out of it, which he 
sometimes did to get a little fresh air, he 
completely blocked it up. His room, for he 
had only one room, was not very much out of 
proportion to the window, and it was filled 
with such a collection of odds and ends of all 
sorts, that it was more like the inside of a 
tightly-packed trunk than anything else. In 
one corner was his bed, in another a stove, an 
old chest, an old table, and a broken chair. 
So he had not much furniture, but it would 
take more time than a little to tell how many 
flutes, violins, bassoons, cornets, and other 
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instruments he had collected, to say nothing 
of a large drum, which was the favourite 
resting-place of Peter Pfeiffer's cat, Grim. 

" Then there were piles of old music-books, 
odd volumes of poetry, stuffed birds, pipes, 
tankards, and snuff*-boxes. These were all 
heaped together in such confusion, that when 
Peter Pfeiffer wanted anything it took him a 
long time to find it 

" Peter Pfeiffer passed his time principally 
in trying over upon the musical instruments 
pieces that he had composed himself, to which 
Grim always listened attentively, with her 
head a little on one side, purring peacefully. 

" * Grim, thou hast an ear for music,' said 
Peter Pfeiffer one day. 

" At which Grim pricked up her ears and 
purred louder than before. 

" ' If I could teach thee to play the violin,' 
said Peter Pfeiffer, *we could have duets 
sometimes. Dost think thou could'st hold a 
bow.?' 

** The cat lifted up her paw ; and Peter 
Pfeiffer, delighted with her sagacity, immedi- 
ately reached down the smallest of his violins 
and placed it before her. He next took a 
bow, which he tried to place in her paw, but 
he found that she could not hold it firmly. 
He was therefore about to give it up in 
despair, when the cat, seizing one end of the 
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bow between her teeth, used her paw to guide 
it across the violin. 

" Peter Pfeiffer was enchanted. Such a cat 
had never been heard of. He stroked her, 
he gave her a saucer of milk, which she lapped 
up complacently, and then she seated herself 
again at the violin, drawing the bow across it, 
and producing a not unmusical tone. 

"'There is a sameness in it,' said Peter 
Pfeiffer, *but it will do for an accompaniment,' 
and, taking down another violin, he began 
to play a sonata. To his delight the cat 
imitated him to perfection, now playing loud, 
now soft, now working her paw rapidly up 
and down, now drawing the bow slowly 
across, according to the movements of her 
master. 

" * Was ever such a cat V said he. 

" Grim purred cheerfully. 

" * O my cat, my dear wonderful c^t ! ' 
he exclaimed, * thou shalt have a whole sau- 
sage for thy supper.' 

" And that day Peter Pfeiffer bought such a 
supply of sausages that the sausage-dealer 
made an extra bow to his good customer. 

"When Peter Pfeiffer returned home he 
found his cat still practising. She did not leave 
off when he entered the room, nor whilst he 
was cooking the sausages, but when supper 
was ready she laid down the bow, and, spring- 
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ing from the great drum, she ah'ghted at her 
master's feet and rubbed her head against his 

" True to his promise, Peter Pfeiflfer placed 
a sausage before the musical animal, who ate 
it with great relish. 

" ' Thou shalt have another,' said he. 

" And the cat ate another sausage. 

**'Yet another.' 

**And the cat devoured a third sausage, 
after which she ascended to her place upon 
the drum, and began to play upon the violin 
again. 

'* * It is clear I shall have music enough,' 
said Herr Pfeiffer, after the cat had played for 
two hours without stopping. *Grim, thou 
must be tired ; go to bed.' 

*' But Grim shook her head and went on 
playing. It was plain that she had no inten- 
tion of leaving off. 

" So Peter Pfeiffer, having finished his pipe, 
went to bed. 

" But not to sleep. 

"There sat Grim on the drum scraping 
away to her heart's content. She had an 
open book before her, and it mattered not 
that the night grew darker and darker, for 
cats can see just as well in the dark as in the 
light. 

*' ' I have taught this animal to play,' said 
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Peter Pfeiffer, *and I shall never hear the last 
of it' Then he added aloud, 'Grim, thou 
must certainly be tired — leave off playing.' 

" But Grim took no notice, and Peter 
Pfeiffer, stopping his ears, hoped that in a 
short time the music might cease. 

" But it is not comfortable to lie with one's 
fingers in one's ears, neither can one go to 
sleep easily in such a position, and this Peter 
Pfeiffer soon found After tossing about for 
an hour longer, he suddenly jumped up in a 
rage. 

"*Grim, thou shalt leave off; I will bear 
this no longer. I will no longer have thee in 
the room.' 

" So saying, Herr Pfeiffer opened the win- 
dow and drove out the cat, who, leaping 
across to the opposite roof, disappeared in the 
darkness. 

**Then Herr Pfeiffer closed the window, 
and, throwing himself on his bed, was asleep 
in a few minutes. 

" He slept soundly, until he was all at 
once aroused by a light streaming into the 
room. 

" * Morning so soon !' said he. 

" But it was not morning, it was still night, 
only the moon had come out, and it was as 
light as day. So light that Peter Pfeiffer 
could not go to sleep again, so he lighted his 
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pipe and began to smoke. From the smoke 
up curled strange fantastic shapes that wreathed 
themselves round the room, until everywhere 
Herr Pfeiffer saw shadowy cats with impalpable 
violins crowding up every corner and vacant 
space. Strange ! could it be that Grim had 
met with her death in the cold, to which she 
was unaccustomed, and that her multiplied 
ghost had come to haunt him. 

*' Whilst he was revolving this thought in 
his mind, he heard the sound as of scraping 
of violins outside, and then an imitation of 
them by a voice which sounded as if it be- 
longed to a feline throat. He listened — for 
there was an evident method in the per- 
formance, up and down the scale, and now 
taking thirds, now fourths, now sixths, and 
at length the whole octave with wonderful 
accuracy. 

" Then he cautiously approached the win- 
dow, and, looking out, beheld a very marvel- 
lous sight. In the clear moonlight he saw 
everything plainly, and perceived that a vine 
in full leaf had grown over the opposite roof 
since the previous evening. But this was the 
least surprising part of what he saw. 

" Amidst the upper branches of the vine 
fluttered a fairy boy with outstretched wings, 
holding a scroll of music, in front of which 
was seated Grim, executing runs and shakes, 
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and tossing her head with all the manner of 
an opera singer. Below were two cats play- 
ing upon an invisible violin and bassoon, 
which they imitated with their voices, and 
numerous other cats had come out upon the 
roof to hear the concert, and were applauding 
loudly. 

"'Wonderful ! wonderful !' exclaimed Herr 
Pfeiffer. 

" At length Grim performed so difficult a 
run that Peter Pfeiffer, carried away by his 
surprise, joined in the applause, whereat there 
was a sudden lull in the music, a scampering 
of feet, and one cat who was seated on the 
top of a chimney rapidly descended it. A 
dark cloud overshadowed the moon, and there 
was no light. But Peter Pfeiffer heard a 
voice singing — 

* A mortal's near ; away, away, 
He listens to the cats at play — 
But singing is not for his ears 
Who drives away poor Grim in tears, 
Because so musical is she, 
She likes to play as well as he.' 

" Then Herr Pfeiffer's window closed with 
a great bang, and it was fortunate he had just 
withdrawn his head, or it would certainly have 
been taken off. As it was, his pipe was 
smashed, and as he had no other, he could 
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not solace himself with another hour of 
smoking. 

** So he wisely returned to his bed, and fell 
so fast asleep that he did not wake until long 
after the sun had arisen. The first thing he 
saw upon opening his eyes was Grim asleep 
on the great drum. 

" * How did she get there ?' thought he. 

"She must have slipped in when the 
window was open without his perceiving it. 

" Peter Pfeiffer got breakfast ready before he 
dared to awake her. He felt that he had not 
behaved quite well to his musical cat, and he 
consequently prepared an extra dainty meal 
for her. Then he called very gently, * Grim, 
Grim, dear Grim, art ready V 

" Grim jumped up and was soon at her 
master's feet. She showed no sign of anger 
with him for his behaviour of the night 
before. On the contrary, she purred as 
pleasantly as ever, and rubbed affectionately 
against him. 

" ' O most forgiving cat,' said Peter Pfeiffer, 
much moved, ' thou shalt to-day play to thy 
heart's content.' 

" And he placed before her several volumes 
of choice music. He took down the violin 
and laid the bow beside her, but Grim took 
not the slightest notice of them. She made 
herself comfortable upon the great drum. 
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purring contentedly and gazing at her master 
as he shouldered his violin, but she gave no 
sign that she had ever played upon one her- 
self. 

" Peter Pfeiffer went out to buy his dinrier, 
and when he came back the cat was still lying 
upon the old drum, whilst the musical instru- 
ments lay untouched around her. She never 
played again, nor could any persuasion on the 
part of Herr Pfeiffer induce her to hold a bow 
in her paw again. 

" She had played her first and last piece, 
and Peter Pfeiffer never ceased to mourn 
that he had stopped the musical career of his 
wonderful cat. 

**And that is the end of the story," said 
the Soldier, in conclusion. 

" I thank you," said Kaspar. " I suppose 
the cat was very much vexed." 

*' That is what Peter Pfeiffer thought, 
though Grim never showed it in any other 
way." 

" She might perhaps have played when he 
was out of the house V 

**Then the neighbours would have heard 
it." 

" Or at night, when everyone was asleep," 
continued Kaspar. 

" Some one would certainly have been 
waked up by it.^' 
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"Yes, I suppose so," said Kaspar slowly, 
for he did not like to give up the thought of 
the cat's further performances. 

" No," responded the Soldier,. energetically, 
" Peter Pfeiffer's cat was never known to play 
again." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE officer's STORY : POOR MICHEL. 



the younger of the officers ; " he is a very 
intelligent and humorous fellow, and can tell 
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a story capitally, and is never at a loss when 
his comrades want amusement." 

Kaspar felt he had made the officers 
acquaintance, so he looked up at him, and 
asked — 

" Have you been in any battles ? " 

" One or two," answered the officer. 

" How many people did you kill ? " 

The officer started. 

" Hush, Kaspar !" said Frau Von Friedrich, 
*' you should not ask so many questions," and 
she began to speak of other things. 

But the officer sat down, and taking Kaspar 
on hi$ knee, said — 

" ril tell you a story, my boy." 

Kaspar was delighted. 

" And you have been in battle,*' said he — 
** you have faced the enemy — you have made 
charges — you have fired volleys — you have 
drawn your sword — you have rushed into 
the midst of the fight crying, * Death or 
victory!'" and Kaspar's eyes grew brighter 
and brighter. 

The Lieutenant smiled. " I have not been 
in many battles," he replied, *' I am but a 
young soldier." 

" Ah," said Kaspar, " I had not thought ot 
that. His Excellency is old, and has seen 
long service, and has honours and orders, and 
is much esteemed by the King. Have you 
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seen him ? He is here, and he speaks to me 
sometimes. He is very good and kind." 

" He is our Commander-in-chief," answered 
the Lieutenant ; " I have already paid my 
respects to him." 

'* Yes, I was so glad to come here when I 
heard that His Excellency the General was at 
the Bath. I thought I should like to see him." 

" Why "i ". asked the Lieutenant. 

" Because I went with the army of " 

But here Linda gave Kaspars arm a 
gentle pull, which brought him to a remem- 
brance that he was not alone with her in the 
woods, or in a great window, looking out at 
the moonlight ; and he turned quite scarlet, 
whilst the officer asked — 

" With what armv — where V 

But Kaspar made no answer. Thekla, 
however, spoke for him. 

" In his dreams, Herr Lieutenant; Kaspar 
dreams all sorts of odd things that never 
happen." 

Linda's eyes flashed angrily, and her cheeks 
flushed. But Kaspar, who had come back to 
every-day life, looked up at the Lieutenant, 
saying — 

" I was not thinking of what I said, Herr 
Officer. Will you please begin the story, 
and let it be about war." 

Then the officer began — 
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" It is about two years ago since, owing to 
the war that was raging, my regiment was 
called into action. Our men were brave, 
hardy, and persevering- 



» 



Kaspar nodded approvingly. 

"They had been trained to march for 
hours through all weathers, they had been 
thoroughly drilled, and I was pn^ud to belong 
to a regiment that was so likely to know how 
to do its duty." 

*' Yes," said Kaspan 

** I was in a considerable state of excite- 
ment. I read of the skirmishes and the 
battles, and was expecting our time to come, 
sooner or later. It must come soon, I thought, 
for, alas, the soldiers on both our side and the 
enemy s were being killed faster than one 
liked to think of Always the demand was — 

" * More men ! more men ! ' 

" And regiment after regiment was called 
out. 

"At length, late at night, the summons 
came; we were to start the next morning 
before daybreak. There was not much time 
to lose — an hour or two's sleep, a hasty 
breakfast, and we were to be on our march. 

" There was a dull grey sky, with here and 
there a glimmer of a star where the dark 
clouds rolled away and allowed a glimpse of 
the night blue to appear, when the bugle 
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sounded for assembling. One after another 
the mens names were called out. No one 
was absent. 

" After the names were told over, there was 
a silence — ^an almost oppressive silence. Per- 
haps each wondered how many would be 
present to answer their names when the 
regiment returned. 

" At any rate that was my thought, and in 
a moment there passed before me much that 
I had not thought of for years. Friends that 
I had not seen for a long time seemed to 
spring up and wish me good-bye with sorrow- 
ful faces, and, last of all, I seemed to see my 
parents and my young brother and sisters. 
So vividly it all rose up before me, that I was 
glad when the order came to march, and the 
band struck up a lively tune. And then the 
clouds dispersed, and the sun arose, and 
crimsoned all the world around. 

" With light came the sense of active life 
again, and I forgot all the grave thoughts 
that had come with the dark grey hours 
before the dawning. 

" When we reached our place of destina- 
tion, all time for forebodings was at an end, 
for there was nothing but hurry, bustle, and 
preparations, and one was whirled too rapidly 
from duty to duty to think of anything but 
the present moment. 
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*"* There had already been skirmishes with 
the enemy, and on the morrow a battle was 
expected. I listened drowsily to all that was 
told me, but at length fell into a deep sleep, 
from which I was aroused by a comrade 
touching me on the shoulder, and saying — 

***Upr 

" I sprang up, and the next words I heard 
were — 

" ' The enemy is upon us.' 

" Then came the note of trumpets sounding 
an alarm, an indistinct roar, a clash, shouts, 
cries, and I cannot tell what. A strange 
feeling came over me. I was hot and cold 
in the same moment ; I burned, and at the 
same time I shivered, and even trembled — 
perhaps with a certain sense of horror ; for, 
my boy, it is a fearful thing when man 
grapples with man, fighting for life, and 
giving death to gain it." 

Kaspar grasped the Lieutenant's arm. 

*• But you were brave i^ — you did not fly ? * 
he said earnestly. 

" No, I did not fly. I was at my post — I 
obeyed orders — I heard the artillery boom 
heavily — I saw the clouds of smoke, the 
flash of fire, the flash of swords. I forgot the 
danger ; a sudden excitement seized me, and 
I fought as though there were no such thing 
as wounds or death to be feared. I cannot 
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describe the battle ; it seemed to me a wild 
confusion ; I scarcely knew where I was or 
what I was doing, until all at once I found 
myself with only a few of our men facing a 
large body of the enemy, who had already 
made great havoc amongst our soldiers. We 
were almost overpowered. I was a little in 
advance, for I had sprung forward just as 
the foremost of our opponents had raised 
his sabre to strike down my favourite com- 
rade. He was on horseback, I on foot, and 
though the blow I aimed fell harmlessly 
upon him, yet it struck his horse, causing it 
to rear in such a manner that his rider was 
thrown. « 

"He rose and endeavoured to defend him- 
self, but now a reinforcement of our troops 
enabled us to drive back the enemy, who fell 
right and left before us." 

*' Killed!'' ejaculated Kaspar. 

** Some of them, others so wounded that 
it was worse than death." 

Kaspar looked grave. 

" And the battle went on ? " said he. 

" Yes," returned the Lieutenant, " it raged 
till nearly dusk." 

" And which side won ? " 

" Ours," answered the officer. 

"Hurrah!" shouted Kaspar, waving his 
hands. 
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The Lieutenant smiled, then he said, a 
little sadly — 

" Yes, the victory was ours — but at what a 
cost. Our regiment, that went in with so 
many brave fellows in the morning, had lost 
half its men. There they were, lying upon 
the battle-field, some dead, some dying. 

" The enemy had retreated ; the field was 
ours, and our task was now to look after the 
wounded. I found myself before long on the 
spot where my comrades had fallen, and was 
groping my way in the darkness, when the 
moon, which had been hidden behind some 
clouds, shone out over the terrible scene. 

** As the clear, cold light streamed down, I 
looked about me. Many of my old friends 
lay dead at my feet. I stooped, and smoothed 
back the ruffled hair, and wiped the blood- 
stains from their faces, and laid the poor 
dead limbs more comfortably, as it seemed to 
me. Then I heard a voice that made me 



start say — 

" * Water ! ' 

"'Michel!' said I, kneeling down, and 
putting the flask of water to his lips. 

" * Herr Rosfeldt ! ' said the wounded sol- 
dier, trying to raise himself. But the effort 
was too great, and he sank back. 

** I supported his head, and gave him a 
little brandy, which revived him, but he was 
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very weak, and I could scarcely hear what 
he wished to tell me. At last he managed 
to say — 

" ' You have been good to me since I was 
in the regiment. Will you be kinder than 
ever ? I have a dog at Breibeck, with Franz 
at the inn. I brought him from home. Will 
you take him back to my parents "i They do 
not dwell so far from your own home.' 

** * That I will do willingly, Michel, but we 
must go together; you must get well and 
rejoice them all.' 

" ' That I shall never do, Herr Rosfeldt. 
I shall never see the snow-covered hills or 
the snow-clad forest again, nor hear the birds 
sing among the branches. But they will be 
glad to have my Carlo again. He's been as 
good as a friend to me, and he knows you, 
sir, and will follow you.' " 

The Lieutenant paused again. 

** And he died V said Kaspar softly. 

" Yes," returned the Lieutenant. " Poor 
Michel ! there never was a better fellow." 

Then the Lieutenant went on — 

" Michel came from a village not far from 
where I lived. It was in a remote part of 
the country, and news did not travel to it 
very quickly, and so it happened that, as I 
got leave of absence, owing to a wound that 
for a time incapacitated me, I reached my 
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home before Michel's parents had heard of 
his death.'* 

" And Carlo ? '' asked Kaspar. 

** I did not forget Carlo. I went to the inn 
at Breibeck, and the dog was delighted to see 
me, though he evidently expected some one 
else, and he snuffed round me, and looked at 
me earnestly, as if to ask — 

" * Where is my master "i ' 

" He was uneasy and dispirited, though he 
followed me as soon as I called him, and we 
tiavelled home together. As we drew near 
to the great forest, and I dismounted from 
the carriage. Carlo became more lively. He 
knew he was going home, and when we 
reached a pathway through some fir trees, he 
darted off, and I for a time lost sight of 
him. 

" I followed slowly, and before long I 
espied a small dwelling in the distance, to 
which I made my way. As I drew near it 
I heard Carlo's joyful bark, and a man's voice 
speaking to him. 

" * Ay, ay,' said the man, ' Michel is not far 
off. Thou wilt soon see thy brother, little 
one, who comes from the war covered with 

** Then a child's shrill voice cried — 

*' * Carlo, Carlo, good Carlo ! ' 

** ' Carlo brings good news,' said the first 
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voice, which, as I came close up to the door, 
I perceived to be that of an aged man, doubt- 



less Michel's grandfather. A little child was 
sitting at his feet, and Carlo was standing on 
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his hind legs, and looking into the old man's 
face as though he would ask as well as answer 
questions. Then he turned away, and scam- 
pered all over the house as though in search 
of some one. 

" The sight of the dog brought the whole 
family together with the joyful cry — 

" * Michel is come ! ' 

" My appearance, therefore, disappointed 
them, though they still believed that Michel 
could not be far off. 

" Then I told them the sorrowful tale of 
how Michel had fallen on the battle-field, and 
that he was buried in the cemetery near, with 
a black wooden cross over. 

** ' I hung a wreath upon it before I came 
away,' I said, ' for Michel was a good comrade 
and a brave fellow.' 

" Then I went away, sad that I could give 
the poor parents no comfort." 

** And Carlo ? " asked Kaspar. 

" Carlo was a favoured dog from that time. 
He attached himself to Michel's little brother, 
and watched over him as though he had 
received orders from Michel to do so. The 
last time I saw him was at a small village not 
far from the forest, whither the parents had 
come to buy provisions. They had left the 
child seated upon the grass by an old building 
at the entrance to the place, with Carlo guard- 
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ing him ; knowing well that he was as safe 
with the faithful animal as with themselves." 

"Thank you," said Kaspar, as the Lieu- 
tenant ceased speaking. The tears were in 
his eyes, and in Linda's also. 

"It is not like the fairy battles and old 
stories of knights and warriors," said he, half 
aloud. " I did not weep over the Prince of 
Astracan, yet he too was killed in battle." 

The Lieutenant patted him on the head. 

" I am afraid that my story was too sad," 
said he. 

" No," answered Kaspar, ** it is well to 
hear sad stories sometimes, and you have 
told me a great deal that I wanted to know. 
Thank you, Herr Lieutenant Good night*' 

" And good-bye also, my little man,"* replied 
the officer, " for we shall be on the march 
before you are awake to-morrow morning." 

Kaspar went to bed, but he did not fall 
asleep as soon as usual. He was thinking of 
Michel. 

But gradually his eyes closed, and he slept 
peacefully, whilst the moon looked in upon 
him and shone upon the tears still glistening 
on his eyelashes. 

" Tra-la-la-lala !" rang out the bugle. 

" It is morning," said Kaspar, still dreaming 
of Michel ; " up, comrades, up ! the battle has 
begun ! " 
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Then he opened his eyes wide, and remem- 
bered where he was. It was early morning, 
grey and misty ; the sun had not yet arisen, 
but he could see well enough in the twilight. 

** Tra-la-la-Iala ! '* again sounded the bugle. 

" It is the call to assemble," said Kaspar to 
himself; *' the soldiers are going." 

Then he heard a stir in the house, and 
presently his friend the Lieutenant, the other 
officer, and the soldiers appeared in the open 
space before the Bath House. He watched 
them turn up the steep lane towards the inn, 
where they were to assemble. 

Soon he heard the loud voice of the officer 
in command, though he could not distinguish 
the words. 

Then he heard the steady tramp of the 
men marching away — the sound of their 
steps grew fainter and fainter in the distance. 
Kaspar gave a sigh. 

The soldiers were gone. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOONLIGHT STORY. 

PART I. — THE TRAVELLER AND THE OWLS. 
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summer-houses, and the Baron allows people 
to walk there." 

Part of the castle grounds were laid out in 
walks and shrubberies, that wound about the 
hill on which the castle stood, until they joined 
the . broad terrace walk beneath the great 
verandah that ran along the south side of the 
castle. Kaspar and Linda had already spent 
many pleasant hours in these gardens, which 
commanded beautiful views of the country 
and of the great lake in the distance. 

Kaspar shook his head. 

" I wish the soldiers had stayed longer," 
said he ; " there were so many things I wished 
to ask them about ; and perhaps the Herr 
Lieutenant would have told me another 
story." 

Linda was running her fingers over the 
piano — now striking a chord, now playing a 
line or two of a tune, or a few bars of an 
exercise. 

Suddenly Kaspar said — 
' *' Play that again, Linda, it reminds me of 
something." 

** It is only a bit of one of my scales," said 
Linda, turning round in astonishment. 

" Up I up ! higher ! higher ! " murmured 
Kaspar. " Yes, that was what the moon was 
saying; she spoke very softly, but I could 
hear it." 
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" Perhaps it is the beginning of the moon- 
light story." 

" Play the scale again, Linda." 

Linda played the chromatic scale up to 
the highest note on the piano. 



"Step by step, step by step," repeated 
Kaspar to himself. 

Linda made no reply, but when she had 
finished the scale, she played very softly an 
old German tune. 
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Kaspar started. 

** Ah yes/* said he dreamily, '* it was an 
autumn night, just such a one as there will be 
here if we only stay to see it, Linda, when 
the leaves are all turning red and yellow, ex- 
cepting those of the pine trees, that always 
keep their dark green, summer and winter — 
the everlasting pines that are so splendid in 
the forests, that grow higher up the hills than 
any other trees. 

" Yes, it was an autumn night, and the 
moon was rising from behind the hills, and 
no longer the leaves looked red and yellow, 
as they had done in the sunlight, but every- 
thing looked as if it were made of silver; 
even the dark pines had an edging of silver 
upon them, so had the mountains, and the 
river, and the long grass. 

"There was a youth toiling through the 
woods just at the moment the moon showed 
the first portion of her silver shield, and he 
said, half aloud — 

" * Step by step, step by step ; but it is very 
hard work.* 

" And the moon repeated it after him very 
softly." 

" Still you heard her ? " interrupted Linda. 

" Hush 1" said Kaspar ; " I cannot tell ; I 
think it would have been too far off. But 
two wrinkled-up old dwarfs heard it. They 
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were sitting on either side of a fire that they 
had made of sticks gathered in the woods. 
Such a fire ! it fiamed up so high that all the 
forest in that part seemed alight. The youth 
saw it, and drew near, for though the day had 
been warm, the evening was chill, and the 
fire was tempting. 

" The dwarfs had placed an iron saucepan 
on the fire, and in it their supper was cooking. 
It had a savoury smell, and Hermann had 
tasted no food since morning, neither did he 
know where he should get any. 

"He drew near to the fire, and asked per- 
mission to sit by it. The dwarfs nodded. 
They were odd-looking beings ; one of them 
wore a red flannel cap, the other had a brown 
hood that covered his head. Both had long 
white beards, and neither seemed inclined to 
talk. Hermann sat warming his hands, and 
presently one of the dwarfs raised the lid of 
the saucepan, then both popped their heads 
into the savoury steam that issued forth, and 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

"It was so enlivening that Hermann joined 
in it; and an owl, perched on the shady 
branch of a great larch tree, cried — 

" ' Tu-whit, tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whoo ! ' 
and fled into the darkness, as the fire was 
becoming too strong for it. 

" Hermann expected that the dwarfs would 
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offer him some food, but they did not do so ; 
perhaps because they had only two plates and 
two spoons. So he sat meekly snuffing up 
the steam, and trying to satisfy himself with 
that. 

" When the dwarfs had finished, they lifted 
the saucepan from the fire, and, placing it 
near Hermann, signed to him that he might 
make his supper of what was left. 

" This he did, and then, looking round to 
thank his hosts, he perceived that they had 
vanished, so had the fire, and when he looked 
back again, the saucepan too had gone. 

" Once more he was alone in the forest, 
with the moon now right over his head. 

" Still something went on whispering — 

" ' Step by step. 

** The words had followed him ever since 
he had entered the woods. The last roses 
had nodded to him as he passed, and had 
breathed out the words in their perfume; 
the clinging vines extended their tendrils 
towards him, shook their ripe clusters, whis- 
pering, * Step by step,' as if they knew so it 
must be with them ere their fruit turned into 
the wine that won such praise in foreign 
lands. 

" Then the squirrels had leaped from bough 
to bough, storing nuts for the winter, and the 
bright-eyed dormouse had peeped out, and 
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was collecting her hoard, whilst the birds 
were pluming their wings for flight to warmer 
climes, and to the ears of the youth each 
chanted the same song — 

" * Step by step, step by step/ 

" So he had gone on, feeling that something 
was to come of his journey, though he knew 
not what, and the early morningf breeze had 
inspirited him. Thei against noontide, 
when he rested by the cooling stream that 
hurried down from the mountain, it seemed 
to him as though it also prattled ' Step by 
step/ 

" * Very quick ones too,* thought Hermann ; 
' I wish I could make such rapid strides/ 

"And, after he had rested, he went on his 
way through the forest, and the sun went 
down, and the evening shadows closed around 
him, the heavens grew darker, until the moon 
rose over the hills, and it was silver moon- 
light all over the earth/* 

" The beginning of the moonlight story," 
said Linda. 

"Yes," answered Kaspar, "for it was of 
the moonlight and the music that the moon 
told me. Now I will go on. 

" Hermann looked about to see which way 
he should go, for the paths branched off in 
every direction, and he was quite s^t a loss, 
when the owl that had taken flight from the 
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fire reappeared, crying * Tu-whit, tu-whoo ' 
louder than ever. Hermann thought this 
might be an invitation to follow her, so he 
turned into the path along which she was 
flying, and followed until he found himself in 
the middle of a group of old oak trunks, 
covered with moss and ivy, upon which about 
a hundred owls were sitting — white, brown, 
speckled, horned, and of all sizes. The owl 
he had followed wheeled round once or twice, 
then settled on one of the tree trunks. 

" * I have brought him,' said she. 

" Then all the owls flocked round him, and 
some perched on his head, peering into his 
eyes, and examining the feather in his cap, 
and wondering what bird had been robbed 
for it. They crowded upon him so closely, 
that at length he was covered from head to 
foot, and looked like a pillar of owls, his face 
being alone visible. 

" Hermann attempted to shake them off, 
but in vain, they only clung to him the tighter 
the more he shook. At length he exclaimed 
in despair — 

" * Am I to carry you all up the mountain 
with me ? ' 

*' No sooner had he spoken than the owls 
spread their wings, fluttered upwards, whirled 
about for some moments, and then formed 
themselves into a compact body in the shape 
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of the letter V; the owl that had been his 
guide, placing herself at the narrow end, 
said — 

"'Follow/ 

" Then the birds flew steadily forward, 
Hermann being behind at the broad end, 
which was composed of a row of forty owls, 
packed so closely together that he wondered 
how they were able to use their wings. 

" But they appeared to have spread them 
out to begin with, and to have placed them 
in layers in so curious a manner that only 
those on the outer side of the body moved 
their wings. 

" And on they went through the woods, 
past the oaks and birch trees, and here and 
there a gigantic beech. The moon was 
shining down, and the stars had come out, 
but Hermann had scarcely time to see how 
beautiful everything looked, for the owls 
went along more rapidly than he imagined 
owls could fly. Now and then he could hear 
them chanting very gravely— 

" ' Step by step, step by step.* 

" ' A good many steps,' thought Hermann, 
who was beginning to feel very tired. And 
whether it was his thinking it, or that they 
had come to the end of their journey, he did 
not know, but the leader owl said — 

"'Halt!' 
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" ' This is the next step, then/ said Her- 
mann, as he found himself lying in a bed of 
fern as soft as any feather bed. He was 
quite covered over by the long graceful 
leaves, and a soft roll of moss served him for 
a pillow. 

"The owls had apparently finished their 
portion of the steps that had to be made, for 
with a great whirring of wings they flew 
away, and Hermann was left alone gazing up 
at the moon, who was slowly sailing across 
the dark blue sky. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE MOONLIGHT STORY. 
PART II. — SOUK STRANGE RABBITS. 



some breakfast. At that moment his eve 
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fell upon a brown rabbit, who was sitting 
with his ears standing up and his bright eyes 
fixed boldly upon Hermann, as though he 
was not in the least afraid of him. 

" ' If I had but a gun,' exclaimed Hermann 
involuntarily, *what a fine meal you would 
make ! ' 

" The Rabbit looked at him reproachfully, 
and mournfully dropped one ear, making 
himself look like a lop-eared rabbit. He 
gazed steadfastly at Hermann for some time, 
then, shaking his head gravely, he said — 

" * Ah no, it would not do, 
There would be one too few.' 

** * Why not ?* asked Hermann, rather sur- 
prised at hearing the Rabbit speak. 

" * Follow me, 

And you shall see,' 

said the Rabbit. 

" Hermann sprang up. 

" * Through briar, through brake, 
Our way we will take,' 

continued the Rabbit, who appeared to be a 
poetical Rabbit, for he always spoke in verse. 
As they went along the Rabbit hummed — 

" * In the forest lives a maiden, 

With blue eyes and shining hair, 
Of a little helpless brother 
Taking care. 
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" * Ha, ha ! you should see the rabbits, 
They obey her as a queen ; 
Never was a maiden fairer 
To be seen/ 

" * I should like to see the maiden, she 
might give me some breakfast,' observed 
Hermann. 

" * Coffee? ' rejoined the Rabbit, medi- 
tatively. 

" * Coffee ! coffee ! how she makes it ! 
How the steam is curling up ! 
Cream and sugar ; should you like some. 
In a painted china cup ?' 

**'That I should,' replied Hermann. 
" Then the Rabbit went on — 

" * Rabbits every morning drink it^ 
And they like it boiling hot ; 
Ha, ha ! who would ever think it ? ' 

" * I am sure that I should not,' 

said Hermann, concluding the verse. 

** ' You've spoiled my poetry,' said the 
Rabbit angrily ; * I shall have to speak prose 
for the next ten minutes.' 

" * But no rabbits ever drink coffee,' said 
. Hermann. 

" * Ours do,' returned the Rabbit. 

" ' Are there any particular rabbits ? ' 

" ' Yes, ours are very particular ones, and 
they live with the maiden.' 
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Where ? ' 

" ' Here.' 

" Here was a sort of barn, the door of which 
opened, and Hermann and the Rabbit entered. 

" There was the maiden, a pretty little girl, 
much younger than he expected, with five 
rabbits around her, which she was feeding with 
bran, carrots, and cabbages. Beside her was 
a large pail of steaming coffee, and on the 
edge of the pail was perched a bullfinch. 

" * First, they have their food to eat. 
Second, coffee for a treat,' 

murmured the brown Rabbit, beginning to 
rhyme again. 

" The maiden had not seen Hermann, but 
her little brother, who was looking over the 
half door of an inner apartment, called out — 

"' Roslein, this is a stranger.' 

" Then Roslein looked up, and when she 
saw Hermann she stood up and said — 

« 'Good morning.' 

*' She looked taller standing than Hermann 
expected, and she was quite as pretty as the 
rabbit had said. 

" ' Good morning, " Roslein, Roslein, Ros- 
lein red,"' said Hermann, thinking of the song, 
* I have had nothing to eat since yesterday. 
Will you give me a cup of coffee "i ' 

" Then Roslein brought out a painted 
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china cup, and poured some coffee into it, 
which she gave to Hermann, together with 
two of the whitest rolls that were ever seen. 
*' Hermann thought he had never tasted 
anything so good in his life, and he had his 
cup filled so many times that the brown 
Rabbit said — 

" * If thus drinks one, 
All will be gone, 
And coffee for us 
There'll be none ;' 

at which Roslein smiled, and filled six saucers 
with coffee, putting three lumps of sugar in 
each, and the rabbits drank it very con- 
tentedly. 

" * Who will go with me through the 
forest "i ' she asked, * Bunny, Dot, Spot, 
Puss, Bess, or Browny ?' 

" * I will go and show the way,' 
said Bunny. 

" * I will go too, if I may,* 
said Dot. 

" * I will find the clover sweet,' 
said Spot. 

" * I will skip about your feet/ 
said Puss. 

" * I will find the hazel rod,* 
said Bess. 
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" ' I will find the moss-grown sod/ 

said Browny, 

* Where the lilies all in white, 
Fill their cups on summer night, 
With the dew that must be found 
Ere we rise to higher ground/ 

" ' Then you will all go with me,' said 
Roslein. ' Put on your cap, Sylvio,' she added, 
turning to her brother, * we will start at once.' 

" * Step by step, step by step,' sang the 
bird on the edge of the coffee pail — 

" * I will not remain behind 
I can fly swift as the wind/ 

" * Why do they all speak in rhyme ? ' 
asked Hermann of the maiden. 

" ' They must speak either in prose or 
verse,' she replied, ' and verse comes the 
easiest to them.' 

" ' Ah ! ' said Hermann, * that is remark- 
able.' Then he asked — 

" * Where are we going "i ' 

" * I do not know,' replied Roslein, * but it 
is part of the journey I set out upon when 
our parents were carried away. I must trust 
to the rabbits, they know ' " 

" Kaspar," said Linda, " were they really 
rabbits, or were they fairies "i " 

" I am not sure," returned Kaspar, " I have 
not got to that part of the story." 
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"It seems strange that rabbits should be 
able to compose poetry," said Linda ; " they 
must have been very clever rabbits." 

" They were. But now I must go on." 

And Kaspar proceeded — 

"Hermann, Roslein, and Sylvio walked, 
together, Bunny and Browny went on in 
front, whilst the other four rabbits frisked 
round them, 

" Presently Spot leaped up so high that 
Browny and Bunny stopped to see what was 
the matter — 

" * I have found the clover sweet, 
Every one a leaf must eat,' 

said Spot. 

" Then Hermann, Roslein, and Sylvio each 
gathered a clover leaf, and ate it, and im- 
mediately a change came to all of them. 
Roslein grew taller and fairer, and, in place 
of her peasant garb, was clad in a robe of 
shining silk, embroidered with gold. Sylvio 
was no longer a child, but a handsome young 
page in a court suit. Hermann, on the con- 
trary, lost his good clothes, and appeared in 
an old tatteced cloak and a threadbare cap. 
All the colour went out of his face, and he 
looked thin and old, so that Roslein and 
Sylvio looked at him in surprise. 

" The Rabbits, meantime, cropped the 
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clover, and the effect it produced upon them 
was to increase their size, and they now 
journeyed along looking as large as sheep. 

"It was now noon, and the day was hot, 
but Browny and Bunny trotted steadily on, 
whilst the others followed. Bess, however, 
came to a standstill, for she had found a 
crooked, misshapen stick, before which she 
paused, saying — 

" * This mast be the hazel rod. 
Now we shall see something odd,* 

which they certainly did, for no sooner had 
the rabbits put their paws upon it than they 
became as large as cows. 

** * Let us try our fortune," said Roslein, 
laughing; and she and Sylvio touched the 
twig, and two golden crowns floated through 
the air, and one settled on her head, and one 
on Sylvio's. 

" Then Hermann took up the stick, but no 
golden crown came to him, only a heavy 
wallet was slung across his shoulders, of 
which he in vain tried to rid himself. 

" ' I cannot step on very fast with this 
weight,' said he to Roslein ; ' you had better 
leave me, and pursue your journey.' 

" * Nay,' said she, * we must see you to the 
end of it. ' 

** * Lilies ! lilies ! lilies ! ' exclaimed Browny. 
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" Then there was another halt. 

" Yes, there they grew, the beautiful white 
lilies, on the mossy sod, with the enormous 
rabbits standing round them. 

" * Gather a lily each one, pray, 
For our journey ends to-day,' 

said Browny. 

*' * But Tm not up the mountain yet,' said 
Hermann. 

" * He said ours^ not yours J answered Ros- 
lein, plucking a lily, and placing it in her 
hair. Sylvio also gathered one, and then 
Hermann. The rabbits nibbled away at 
them, and expanded to the size of elephants. 

*' And all at once it was moonlight again, 
and when Hermann looked round, Roslein, 
Sylvio, and the rabbits were all gone, and he 
was left alone, only a very little higher up 
the mountain than he had been the night 
before." 

" What became of the bullfinch ? " asked 
Linda. 

*' Ah ! I forgot ; he was not a bullfinch ; it 
was the owl, Linda. You will hear in the 
next chapter." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MOONLIGHT STORV. 
PART III- — THROUGH THE WOODS. 
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"*Ah, so you have. My eyes blink a 
little at present, for the moonlight is very 
dazzling. But now you speak of it, you are 
a head shorter, your hair is white, and I see 
that you are wearing spectacles.* 

" ' Spectacles ! ' exclaimed Hermann ; * you 
must indeed be blind, for I have none on, nor 
do I know where I could have found a pair 
in this lonely forest' 

" The Owl laughed discordantly. Ho, ho, 
ho ! he, he, he I ha, ha, ha ! 

Hermann felt a little annoyed, but he said 
nothing, and presently the owl ceased laughing. 

•* * Nothing so wonderful,' said the Owl, 
'when peasant children have crowns and 
embroidered robes given them.' 

"'Roslein was not a peasant's child,* 
answered Hermann quickly. 

** * Ah ! you've seen that through the spec- 
tacles.' 

" * I have no spectacles,' said Hermann, a 
little angrily. 

" * Permit me,' returned the Owl, alighting 
on Hermann's shoulder ; and, gracefully ex- 
tending her claw, she removed a large pair of 
silver-rimmed green spectacles. 

" * What are these ? ' she asked. 

** * Spectacles ! ' replied Hermann ; * where 
could they have come from ? unless, indeed, 
the lily was a spectacle case.' 
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" * Of course it was/ 
* But I never put them on/ 
That does not matter; they are self- 
adjusting/ 

" * And is my hair really white ? ' 

" ' As white as snow/ 

" * And I look old ? '■ 

" ' Very/ 

" Hermann had been repeating a verse of 
the old song to himself — 

" * Saw a youth a rosebud red 

On the wild heath blowing, 
Fresh and bright with morning dew, 
Quick he ran the prize to view, 

Joy within him glowing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

On the wild heath growing/ 

"'Yes,* said the Owl, as though she heard 
what he was saying to himself^ 'there are 
many thorns to be encountered before one 
gathers roses/ 

*' Hermann started. 

" * Nothing will be accomplished until the 
mountain is climbed. On its summit the 
moon shines out and crowns those who have 
toiled successfully,' said the Owl in a pompous 
manner. 

" • But Tm going lame,' said Hermann, for 
suddenly he felt a sharp twinge in one of his 
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legs, and he hopped along on the other as far 
as he could, and then sank down upon the 
ground. 

" ' Get up/ said the Owl, * here's a stout ash 
stick, you must make the best of it till we 
see a doctor. YouVe been bitten by a 
poisonous snake.' 

" ' Then I shall die before I reach the 
summit,' answered Hermann ; and he gazed 
up into the skies, where the moon was beam- 
ing ; and round her the beautiful stars were 
shining brightly. 

" ' Oh, Moon ! oh, lovely Stars ! ' he ex- 
claimed, * take pity upon me, and help me on 
my way ! ' 

" But a great cloud seemed to come 
between him and the moon and stars, and 
to hide their light. 

" ' Ah ! ' he groaned, * they will not hear 
me ; they have withdrawn behind the black 
veil of midnig^ht, and all is dark around ; there 
is no longer light upon the earth.* 

** * What nonsense you are talking,' returned 
the Owl ; * the Moon is as bright as ever she 
was, besides which, it is a fine starlight night, 
almost as light as day. I wish it were not ; 
I should see much better if some friendly 
clouds would float by.' 

'* ' I see no moon, no stars, and it is all dark- 
ness to me/ said Hermann. 
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" • Then you must be blind indeed/ replied 
the Owl. 

** * Blind and lame ! ' ejaculated Hermann, 
* then all is hopeless, and I may as well lie 
down here and give up everything.' 

" ' Tush ! ' said the Owl, * take the ash stick 
and hop along as well as you can. True, you 
will not make quick progress, still it will be 
step by step, and in time you will get to the 
end of your journey. If you will take hold 
of the silken thread that I hold in my beak, 
I will lead you along. You have nothing to 
do but to hop upon one leg and follow me.' 

" Hermann rose up, saying — 

" * Well, since you are said to be the bird of 
wisdom, I will take your advice.' 

" ' That is right,' answered the Owl ; ' follow 
me.' 

" And Hermann followed through the 
tangled forest paths. Up, up they went 
among the fir trees, which grew short and 
stunted, but that Hermann could not tell, 
because he was blind. The moonlight 
streamed down upon him, and his face 
looked white as ivory, and his hair seemed 
of sparkling silver." 

"Poor Hermann!" said Linda, "will he 
ever be himself again ?" 

"That you will hear at the end of the 
story, Linda. You should not be so impatient ; 
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it has to go on step by step with Hermann, 
and I must tell it all in order." 

" Yes, I suppose you must How far are 
they up the mountain ? " 

"They are amongst the highest ridge of 
pine-trees. There are mountains on all sides, 
and in the midst of the mountains a lake. 
They have just reached it." 

" Yes," said Linda — "go on." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOONLIGHT STORY. 
PART IV. — THE LAKE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



' V^ . *' L-Iose by the block oi granite was a 
r wild rosebush, covered with little red 
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roses. It was strange to see it blossoming 
there so far away from any other shrubs. 

" At length Hermann and the Owl were 
seen nearing the lake. The Owl was 
saying — 

" * A bath will doubtless do you good, and 
if you can dip your foot into the lake it may 
cure it — that is, if Dr. Fox will allow you to 
do so.' 

" * Three thalers for a foot, 
Six thalers for two feet/ 

hummed the Fox half aloud. 

** * What does he mean } * asked Hermann. 

" * It's the price of the bath ; he's a water- 
doctor,' returned the Owl. ' How much for 
a dip altogether, Herr Doctor } ' he added, as 
they approached the Fox. 

** ' That would be twenty-four thalers, and 
I should allow four fine linen towels, and a 
piece of rose-scented soap.' 

" * Take your money, then ; this youth has 
a desire to bathe.' 

" ' Youth ! ' exclaimed the Fox ; * I should 
say he would never see a hundred years 
again.' 

" This was not consoling to Hermann, who 
had just perceived the fragrance of the bloom- 
ing roses, and was still saying to himself — 

" ' Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
On the wild heath growing.' 
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" And as he repeated the words he thought 
of Roslein and her rabbits, and he stretched 
out his hand and gathered one of the little 
roses. But, alas ! a thorn scratched his hand 
so terribly, that the blood poured down and 
dripped upon the white snow. 

** ' What are you doing ? ' asked the Fox ; 
' trying to steal one of my roses, are you ? 
Tm glad you are rightly punished. Come 
away at once I I never allow any to be 
gathered ; ' and he gave Hermann such a 
push, that he went rolling over the hard 
stones till he plunged into the lake, and went 
deep, deep down to the bottom of it. 

"* Saves four -and -twenty thalers,' ob- 
served the Owl ; ' you ve given him a bath 
for nothing.' 

*" His last bath,' answered the Fox care- 
lessly ; ' you'll see no more of your friend, 
for the water-sprites will keep him. He's 
struggling with them now, and they're 
binding him down with sedges. Good 
evening.' 

" And he turned to go. 

'* ' No, they are not,' returned the Owl 
quietly. ' If my eyes are not very much 
worse than yours, he's swimming towards us, 
as young and active as ever he was in his 
life. Your lake has wrought a cure ; his 
lameness has certainly gone. See how he 
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swims ! — and his sight has returned to him, 
for he is making for the point on which we 
stand. His golden hair shines in the moon- 
light. His garments are new and handsome, 
and at his breast he wears a little red rose, 
which the water-sprites must have given 
him.' 

" * A red rose ! ' exclaimed the Fox ; * that 
is the secret of his return. It is one of my 
magic roses, that will convey him wherever 
he wants to go.' 

" * And of course he does not want to stay 
under the water with the water-sprites,' 
returned the Owl. 

" Hermann swam up to the shore, leaped 
lightly upon the stones, shook the spray from 
his garments, which the moonlight dried at 
once, put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out a purse containing one hundred thalers, 
which he presented to the Fox. 

'*'The cure is so perfect, Herr Doctor,* 
said he, ' that I must give you a good fee.' 

" The Fox looked doubtful for a moment. 
He was not sure if he would take the money 
or declare war against Hermann. If he 
quarrelled with him he should get no money, 
and money was not to be had in the moun- 
tains every day, as few travellers passed that 
way, and neVer any rich ones. 

" So he took the purse, and muttered some- 
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thing about the rose, and taking what was 
not one's own. But Hermann said he could 
not give up the little red rose ; he would 
wear it in remembrance of a fairer rose who 
had helped him on his way, and whom he 
might never see again. 

" The Owl laughed. The Fox looked 
vexed, but Hermann put his hand into his 
pocket again, and took out a purse full of 
gold pieces, which he put into the Fox's hand, 
saying — 

'* 'Allow me, Herr Doctor, to give you this 
in exchange, then shall I have committed no 
robbery.' 

" A grim smile stole over the Fox s face, 
and he nodded several times. 

"'Forward,' said the Owl, 'the night is 
growing darker, and I must leave you, as I 
have promised to join the chase with my 
companions. We hunt but at night, and I 
have wasted a good deal of time with you.' 

" ' For which I thank you. I should never 
have been here without your assistance.' 

"You see," said Kaspar to Linda, "how 
everything helped — the owl, the rabbits, the 
clover, the lilies, the little rose, and, above all, 
the moonlight/' 

" But not the Summer Fairies," replied 
Linda. 

" That you cannot tell. Doubtless they 
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were hidden away among the lilies and roses. 
You see the Fox said the roses were m^ic 
roses. Besides, are not the fairies whispering 
to me in the sunlight and moonlight, and in 
the winds and streamlets, of all these things, 
or how should I be able to tell them to 
you ?" 

"Ah!" said Linda thoughtfully, "I had 
not thought of that." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MOONLIGHT STORY. 
PART V. — ON THE MOUNTAIN SUMMIT. 
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of the lake, which were now smooth as a 
mirror, and he saw himself reflected there, a 
gallant-looking youth enough. 

" ' Ah ! if I could but meet with Roslein 
now,' he thought ; ' but she is doubtless with 
her father and mother in Fairyland, whilst 
the giant rabbits feed in fairy paddocks upon 
magnificent clover/ 

" As these thoughts passed through Her- 
mann's mind, the skies clouded over, and 
there was only one tiny star to be seen, that 
flickered feebly through a rift in the clouds. 

" But Hermann felt very brave, and he 
sprang up the mountain side, leaping from 
rock to rock like an antelope. He, startled 
several of these animals on his way, but when 
they heard how sweet a song he sang, they 
forgot their fear of man, and drew near and 
listened to him. 

" And up amongst the snow and sharp 
rocks he went, nor did he know how far he 
had journeyed until the moon gleamed out 
again, and he saw that he had gained a 
pinnacle that stood alone, high up above the 
clouds, and he knew that he had reached 
the highest part of the mountain up which 
he had climbed. And now the clouds 
cleared away, and he saw around him the 
peaks of smaller mountains ; he could also 
indistinctly see the broad plains of the level 
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ground stretching out still lower down. 
There were some higher mountains in the 
distance, with the clouds rolling around them, 
but with these Hermann had nothing to do. 
He had gained, step by step, the height he 
had set forth to reach. 

" He stood triumphant, he waved his cap, 
he shouted — 

" * My work is done, 

The height is won, 

The forests vast 

Are safely passed, 
And air and water, flower and tree, 
Have done their best in helping me ; 
But thou, fair Moon, that bright dost shine. 
My chiefest praises shall be tihine.' 

** * And will you not thank me also }' said 
a sweet voice beside him. And when Her- 
mann looked down, who should be standing 
beside him but Roslein — little Roslein, who 
had left him by the magic lilies. 

" * How came you hither, sweet Roslein ? ' 
he asked. 

" * You yourself brought me up the moun- 
tain,' she answered. 

" ' I ! I have not seen thee,' he replied. 

**• * Where is the little rose that was fastened 
in thy dress ?' she asked. 

" Then Hermann perceived that the little 
red rose was no longer at his breast, and he 
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looked about to see where he had dropped 
It. 

" ' I had it but a moment since/ he said ; 
' where can I have lost it ? ' 

" ' Thou hast not lost it/ replied the fair 
maiden. * Cannot the Summer Fairies do 
what they will ? and if they please that I 
should have turned into a little rose to help 
thee, what matter ? Thou hast still thy Ros- 
lein, whichever way it may be.' 

" * But the Summer Fairies must not change 
thee again/ said Hermann. 

" * That they will never do/ answered the 
maiden, * for thou hast won me through perse- 
verance, and I shall ever be thy little rose.' 

" Ha I what was that ? 

" Browny ! no longer the size of an elephant, 
but of an ordinary rabbit. 

" ' Rabbits be brisk, 
Round them frisk, 
Prince and Princess are they ; 
Fairies come, 
Take them home 
To the valleys far away,' 

said the Brown Rabbit, who still spoke inverse. 
** Up came the Owl, saying — 

" * ril visit you to-morrow night, 
When there is not so much light, 
Now the sun is going to rise, 
Which will hurt my tender eyes.' 
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"Even the Owl spoke in verse at this 
happy moment. 

" * For breakfast we've got 
Coffee all steaming hot/ 

continued the Brown Rabbit. 

" * And rolls, and butter, and sugar, and spice,* 

said Spot. 

" ' And cream, and everything that's nice ' 

said Dot. 

" ' And rich plum-cake in very large slices,' 

said Bess. 

" * And apricot jam and strawberry ices,' 

said Bunny. 

"'And honey from beanflowers and beds of 
thyme,' 

said Puss. 

"* Hark !' said Browny — 

* Do you not hear the fairy chime. 
Telling us all 'tis time, 'tis time ?'" 

" Time for what } " asked Linda. 

** Hush V* said Kaspar, putting his finger 
on her lips. Then he went on — 

" Out rang all the fairy bells in that part 
of the country. People who did not hear 
them thought that they were nodding their 
heads, but Hermann and Roslein knew better. 
They knew that in the pink and blue and 
white hyacinths, in the lilies, and in the tall 
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foxgloves, silver bells had been placed, which 
hundreds of tiny fairies were pealing with all 
their might. 

" And as they gazed below upon the lovely 
valley that the rising sun was lighting up, 
there suddenly appeared a broad straight 
road leading from the summit on which they 
stood to the valley beneath. Rows of acacia 
trees were on either side, with wreaths of 
flowers hung about them. 

" How the road came there they could not 
tell, but they immediately began to descend 
it, and arrived at the valley in less time than 
I can tell you. The rabbits skipped along 
beside them, and at the foot of the mountain 
they were met by Sylvio, with his father and 
mother, who were really a king and a queen ; 
also Hermann's father and mother were there, 
and all their friends, dressed in gay holiday 
dress. And when Hermann asked the reason 
of it, some one answered — 

" ' Because Baron Hermann is to-day going 
to be married to the Princess Roslein.' 

" Then the bells rang out, and the music 
sounded, and the people shouted — 

* Welcome, Baron Hermann ! 
Welcome, Princess Roskin ! * 

and these words were also written on the 
archways in letters formed of roses. 
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" So Hermann and Roslein were married, 
and lived in a fine castle that looked upon 
the mountains. 

"And in the moonlight Hermann often 
heard the words, * Step by step, step by step/ 
and though one would think that he had now 
reached the summit of his happiness, yet be was 
continually forming projects for the benefit of 
others, which kept him always at work. 
Moreover, he was looked upon as the best 
man that ever lived in those parts, and 
everyone who was in any difficulty or trouble 
came to consult Baron Hermann about it. 

" One thing more there is to be said, which 
is, that upon his estate the finest owls and 
rabbits were to be seen, and no one ever 
thought of shooting them." 

" And foxes ? " asked Linda. 

" Well, there was one old fox there, but no 
one ever interfered with him ; and it is my 
belief that, if any huntsmen had ventured to 
pursue him. Baron Hermann would have 
thrown open the castle doors to him, and 
have let him repose in safety within the walls 
until the hunting train had passed by. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE FAIR AT BLUMENDORF. 
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Kaspar and Linda were in a state of great 
delight A concert to-night, and a fair to- 
morrow ! How many wonderful events were 
crowded into the beautiful summer days! 
1 1 was a glorious time ! 

*' Ah ! " said Kaspar, " it is like a story 
altogether, and we are the two mortals 
wandering through enchanted land. There 
can never be anything more beautiful in our 
lives. It is like the golden age that one 
hears of among the gods and goddesses on 
Mount Olympus." 

Linda looked up perplexed. 

"Ah!" said Kaspar, "girls do not study 
the classics." 

" No," replied Linda, with a little sigh ; 
and then she added, " but still it would be a 
great trouble to learn as much as you do," 
and this thought consoled her. 

. Supper at length was ready, and, when the 
people were settled, the zither-player and his 
companion entered. They seated themselves 
at another table, and, putting his instrument 
upon it, the player began with some of the 
Tyrolean airs. 

Kaspar laid down his knife and fork. 

" I am not hungry," he whispered to 
Linda. " Hark ! is it not beautiful ? I 
wonder if he can play ' Andreas Hofer.' But 
of course he can." 
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And presently Kaspar whispered some- 
thing, and in a few moments the zither- 
player was running over the notes of an 
accompaniment, and all at once his com- 
panion began the song telling how the 
inhabitants of Innspruck came to welcome 
their hero. The grand song brought tears 
into Kaspar's eyes as the stately chords were 
struck on the zither. 

And when the song was ended, the singer 
and player, with scarce a pause, went on to 
another song which gives an account of 
Hofer's death at Mantua, and at the last 
words — 

" Fire I ah, how badly ye aim ! Farewell, my 
land Tyrol," 

Kaspar laid his head down on the table, and 
did not look up for some moments. 

" Art thou sleepy, my child ? *' inquired 
Frau Von Friedrich. 

But though there were tears in his eyes, 
they were not sleepy eyes, but bright and 
sparkling, and his face flushed. He was not 
weary — he was listening with all his heart. 

Fortunately for Kaspar, the zither-player 
began to play some Tjrrolean dance music, 
and all the guests. nodded their heads in time 
to it; whilst one stout, middle-aged gentleman, 
who used to sing patriotic songs with great 
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fervour, and stamp his feet and wave his 
hands, actually jumped up, made one or two 
steps, and cried *' Hurrah, hoch ! " enthusias- 
tically. 

This made all the people laugh, and they 
clapped their hands and applauded also ; and 
then the zither-playing came to an end, and 
the player's assistant went round for contri- 
butions. Kaspar gave all the kreutzers he 
had in his pocket, and even Linda found 
something for the zither-player. 

*'We shall see you again at the fair to- 
morrow,*' said Kaspar, who had slipped round 
to wish the player good-night and to thank 
him for the music. 

" Good-night, and pleasant dreams to you," 
answered the zither-player. 

" Pleasant dreams ! that is a good wish," 
thought Kaspar. 

And whether it was owing to the zither- 
player's wish or. not Kaspar could not tell, 
but he had a beautiful dream, and was up 
early the next morning looking out to see. 
what sort of a day it was. 

A fine day I another fine day ! The Sum- 
mer Fairies would be as pleased as Kaspar, 
for they did not like their wings to get wet, 
nor to have the flowers bowed down by the 
heavy rains. Their great consolation on 
such occasions was that there was sure to be 
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a splendid rainbow after the summer showers, 
and then they could speed along the brilliant 
arch, and pick up as many emeralds, rubies, 
amethysts, and other precious stones as they 
wanted for their next court dresses. 

A fine day ! The birds were sitting among 
the branches opposite, singing their early 
songs ; the flowers were opening their petals 
as the sun rose higher and higher ; the skies 
were blue and clear ; and there was a glorious 
light over the country. Kaspar was delighted, 
so also was Fritz, for he and Dorette were 
going, so were Thekla and Marie. Herr 
Von Friedrich had ordered a carriage with a 
pair of horses, and he and his wife were 
going with their children. 

Ah I what a day, and what a carriage, and 
what horses ! Kaspar felt sure they must be 
Arabians. If he could only take Nelson with 
him, it would be even more charming. But 
then Nelson would not care about going to 
the fair, he liked better to bound about the 
fields and dash into the streams. No, Nelson 
should go to the lake with them — that should 
be his treat. 

It was some miles to Blumendorf, but 
Kaspar was not tired of the drive. There 
were the trees, with their branches full of leaf 
and flower, and the quaint houses, and the 
distant mountains, and the groups of merry 
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people on their way to the fair, and, amongst 
others, the zither-player and his companion. 

Kaspar took off his cap to them, and they 
took off their hats to him, and said — 

" Good morning.** 

There was an inn at the entrance of 
Blumendorf, and here Herr Von Friedrich 
and his family alighted, and the landlord 
came out to see about the horses, and to 
inquire what was wanted. Herr Von Fried- 
rich said they required nothing then, but he 
ordered dinner to be ready for them in the 
garden on their return from the fair. 

And then they went on their way. 

** Into the magic land of toys," whispered 
Kaspar to Linda, as they went along hand-in- 
hand. "No one knows what strange stories 
some of the toys could tell us — of how they 
were made, who made them, and where they 
came from. Oh, Linda, if one did but know 
everything, how delightful it would be!" 

" It would be a great weight, Kaspar," she 
replied ; " how heavy one's brain would 

get ! " 

For the idea was rather overpowering to 
her. 

Music ! music !• music ! There was a man 
grinding an organ. He had with him two 
monkeys in blue jackets and scarlet caps, and 
they waltzed round and round, and jumped 

K 
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through hoops which he held for them, and 
performed other tricks. And when these 
were ended, they carried a basket between 
them to receive the kreutzers that the by- 
standers might give them. 

Kaspar had put all the money he possessed 
into his pockets, so he was able to give to the 
monkeys and organ-grinder. And then he 
strolled on a little further. 

A great show, with a band playing outside, 
and two persons, who appeared to Kaspar to 
be a prince and princess, walking up and 
down in front. The prince had a suit of 
shining armour, and as for the princess, 
Kaspar and Linda had never heard of so fine 
a dress, excepting in a story. It must be all 
covered over with gold, and pearls, and 
emeralds. 

The Prince was saying, 

"The play is going to begin. Will you 
not walk in and see \\,'i It is * The Fight of 
Duke Christoph with the Dragon,' which all 
good Bavarians should see acted. There 
are yet many places, and the price is cheap." 

Then some of the people went up the steps 
into the show, and Kaspar wished to go also, 
but his father said that there would not be 
time, and that he would tell him the story 
about Duke Christoph some day or other. 

Then they passed some smaller shows, but 
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did not pause until they came to a larger 
one, where a lion, a bear, and two tigers were 
to be seen. 

"It is just now feeding-time,'* sg^id the 
owner of the show, after he had blown a 
trumpet three times. 

Many people went into this show, and 
Kaspar's father said that the children might 
go in if they pleased. Thekla and Marie said 
they did not care for wild animals, but Kaspar 
and Linda remembered the select beasts at 
the University, especially the lion, and felt that 
they would be seeing old friends. 

" Perhaps the lion will roar. I should like 
to hear him," suggested Kaspar. 

Linda shrank back. She was not at all 
sure that she should like it. 

" There is no danger if he does," said Herr 
Von Friedrich, "the bars of the cage are 
strong." 

So Linda went in, and saw the lion, which 
was not . so large as she expected, and he 
roared for the benefit of the company, and 
lashed his tail, and afterwards devoured his 
food very contentedly. The bear stood on 
his hind legs, and took cakes from the end of 
a long stick. Kaspar gave him a cake in 
this way, and so did Linda, The tigers were 
beautiful and graceful, but looked cruel. 
However, they bounded about their cage, 
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and their keeper did not seem at all afraid of 
them. 

Kaspar would have stayed there indefinitely, 
but his father said the others would be wait- 
ing outside for them. However, the rest of 
the party had not waited, but had strolled 
along the principal street, where all the booths 
were erected, and where the people w^re 
selling and buying, and where everything 
that one could think of was to be bought 
At one booth, cloth, flannel, calico, caps, com- 
forters, pins, needles, tapes ; at another, shoes ; 
at another, paper, and pens, and sealing wax, 
and books ; at another, beads, buckles, gilt 
brooches, earrings, and bracelets, set with 
glass or stones that were found in the country. 
There were also plenty of ornaments made of 
Bohemian garnets, and silver chains, and 
brooches. Such a glittering stall 1 Thekla 
and Marie were a long time in making pur- 
chases there. Linda was better pleased with 
a stall of crockery and china ware, where tiny 
green and pink plates were to be had for two 
kreutzers, and pink and blue cups and jugs 
for three or four kreutzers each. 

'* Are they not pretty, mother } " she asked, 
" and only two and three kreutzers each." 

So Linda bought some, though she was a 
long time deciding whicH colours she liked 
best. 
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'* Oh ! " exclaimed Linda, ** look there ; six 
boys on six wooden horses, and six girls in 
six little carriages, all going round and round. 
I wonder they are not dizzy ; but they seem 
to be enjoying it." 

" A fine ride on horseback or in a carriage 
for three kreutzers ! " called out the master of 
the merry-go-round ; " the horses do not kick, 
neither do the wheels come off the carriages. 
It is the safest ride any one can have." 

" Ah ! and there is another," said Kaspar, 
•* where they tilt for rings as they go round ; 
only boys are on that ; and here is a swing. 
How happy the children look — 

" Now they go up, up, up, 
Now they go down, down, down." 

They don't have such swinging every day. 
Oh, Linda, look at that very little one, how 
she claps her hands ! " 

Fritz and Dorette were gazing also ; but 
presently Fritz, who had caught sight of a toy 
stall, persuaded Dorette to take him to it. 

He stood before it with his eyes and mouth 
wide open, gazing at the array of toys. He 
had never seen so many together, and now he 
was quite undecided as to what he should buy. 

Finally he decided upon a paper cap with 
a feather in it, a bugle, and a hobby-horse at 
the end of a long stick to ride upon. 
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" Quite a little soldier he will look like," 
said Dorette. 
Thekla laughed. 
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"He had better have his likeness taken in 
the dress," said Marie, jestingly. 

<* I am sure he should be taken in it, Frau- 
lein, if I only knew where it could be done," 
returned Dorette quickly ; " he would look 
like an angel." 

" That is what you always say, Dorette," 
.replied Thekla ; " but here is a place where 
likenesses are taken cheaply enough, so you 
can have your way." 

Dorette looked round, and, taking Fritz 
up in her arms, disappeared within the 
booth. 

And so Fritz's likeness came to be taken, 
with the horse, and trumpet, and paper cap 
bought at the fair. 

" Oh ! the cakes ! the cakes ! " said Linda ; 
** oh ! the bonbons / Have you any more 
money, Kaspar.'^" 

Kaspar felt in his pockets. 

Yes, there were still some kreutzers left. 
But what to choose ? Heart-shaped cakes, 
all gaily painted, others covered with comfits ; 
chocolate, in various shapes ; sugar lambs, and 
wheelbarrows, and dogs, and baskets, and all 
sorts of devices. 

" They would just do for the Sugar Fairy," 
said Linda, as she chose those which pleased 
her most. 

" Oh, Kaspar, how much there is to be 
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seen here, and how many people ! They 
must have come from all the country 
round. 

" Yes, they will lay in a store of clothing 
and of all they want for a year to come ; and, 
besides, they will sell their horses, and all 
that they have to sell. The horses are 
trotting up and down the course now. My 
father is going to see them, for he wants to 
buy a horse to take back to Wurzburg." 

Linda clapped her hands. 

** Then we can go sleighing in the winter, 
and all the bells will be ringing, and we shall 
canter along over the white snow. Oh, 
Kaspar, we are the happiest children in the 
world ! '* 

** I think we are," answered Kaspar, " and 
part of it comes from the fairies, and seeing 
and knowing through them so much that 
other children never think of." 

*^ Are you not hungry, children ? " asked 
Frau Von Friedrich. 

They were, now she reminded them of it, 
though they had been so much amused with 
all they saw that it had never entered their 
minds. And they were glad to find them- 
selves in the pleasant shady garden of the 
Hotel zum Storchy at a round table covered 
with a clean white cloth, and the soup already 
waiting for them. 
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** Dinner always tastes better out of doors," 
said Lijida. 

" Especially when a band is playing," said 
Kaspar. 

For just then a very good band began to 
play one of the overtures that Kaspar had 
heard his father and mother play. 

" There is going to be a concert," said Frau 
Von Friedrich, for the waiter brought her a 
programme. " We can sit and listen to it 
whilst we dine. I daresay it will not be over 
until we have had coffee. 

Thekla and Marie enjoyed greatly this 
part of the entertainment. They were pretty 
good musicians for their age, and as they 
drank their coffee after dinner, they both 
decided that this was one of the pleasantest 
days they had had since they came to the 
Bath. 

"And what has Kaspar bought?" asked 
Frau Von Friedrich. 

Then Kaspar produced his packages. 

Paper and envelopes for his father and 
mother ; a basket for Linda to get flowers in ; 
a drum for Fritz; two scent bottles for Thekla 
and Marie ; and a ribbon for Dorette. 

*' Well done, Kaspar ! " said his father ; 
"you have made your money go a great 
way." 

And Thekla and Marie said — 
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" Thou art a good boy, Kaspar, though 
thou dost dream so much of the fairies." 



" And I have bought this collar for the 
Herr Pfarrer's little dog," said Kaspar. 
"And what for Nelson ?" asked Thekla. 
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" Nelson likes gingerbread as well as we 

do/' returned Kaspar ; " Linda and I have 

not forgotten him." 

** I must have some roses to put in my 

basket," said Linda, thinking of Roslein ; 

"there are hundreds of little red roses on 

that tree, and there is the landlord's son. I 

will go and ask him.'' 

The landlord's son was polite, and said — 

'* As many as the Fraulein wishes." 

And then he went into the house, and 

returned with a dish of pears. 

" Would not the Fraulein like a pear ? " 
Linda thanked him, and put some into her 

basket with the roses. 

" Pears and roses ! pears and roses ! " 

murmured Kaspar to himself when Linda 

returned with her fruits and flowers. 

'* Pears and roses — what is it that I am 

thinking of in connection with them } " 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE priest's story. 

HANS STEHLE'S VINE. 



" It was good of you to think of me and 
my dog," said he. 

" And here is a red rose, and here are two 
beautiful pears that grew at Blumendorf for 
you," said Linda. " You said that you had a 
pear tree in your own garden, and a rosebush 
full of buds." 

Ah ! that was what Kaspar had been 
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thinking of when he said " Pears and roses " 
to himself so many times. 

" Yes," answered the old priest, " my rose 
tree will be a sight to see when I go home 
next week ; it was full of buds when I came 
away. Some of them were already half- 
blown, and there will not be finer roses to 
be seen in any part of the country. The 
pear tree also was full of promise, and Hans 
Stehle's vine seemed likely to bear a richer 
crop of grapes than ever this year. It will 
be a fine fruit season.*' 

"Who is Hans Stehle 'i '* asked Kaspar. 

"An old man who has lived in my parish 
for more than half-a-century," replied the 
Herr Pfarrer ; '* his house is not far from 
mine, and there is a vine growing over it 
which is the wonder of the neighbourhood. 
People believe it to be a gift from the fairies 
or the wood-spirits. I cannot say, for one 
does not know what strange beings may be 
about our paths, so it is best not to be too 
curious. Still it is a marvellous story.'' 

" Will you tell us about it, Herr Pfarrer ? " 
asked Kaspar. 

" You are fond of stories ? " said the old 
man, smiling. 

" Yes, and so is Linda." 

"Well, then, if you walk up to the villa 
with me, we can find a shady seat, and we 
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shall have the flowers about us ; and I can 
tell, the story better when I hear the bees 
humming, and see the butterflies gliding by, 
and the tall sweet-williams, with their 
crimson, pink, and white tufts of flowers, and 
can smell the sweet honeysuckles and car- 
nations." 

" Yes," replied Kaspar, " and we can also 
listen better; and it wiirall fit in with the 
vine branches and the clusters of grapes ; 
and one will bring summer and autumn close 
together." 

" Till they slip into winter," said the Herr 
Pfarrer thoughtfully. 

" Ah no," returned Kaspar, '* that is far 
off", on the top of the mountains ; the snow 
will lie there many months before it comes to 
the plains. See how it sparkles now — ^pink, 
blue, violet, just as the sun lights it up ; but 
there is a wide tract of land between us and 
the mountains beside the great lake where 
we are going to-morrow." 

" The hills behind which the sun goes 
down, and the night comes on." 

Kaspar clasped the old man's hand. 

" I should like to hear you preach," said he. 

" Well, we can have a sermon in the villa 
garden, and the birds shall be our choristers, 
and the wind through the trees our organ," 
said the Herr Pfarrer, smiling. 
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*' It will be a good story/' whispered 
Kaspar to Linda ; " the Herr Pfarrer under- 
stands all about the Summer Fairies." 

Then they walked in silence along the 
path that led to the spring, and half-way 
down they turned to the right, and, crossing 
the grass, made their way to a small gate 
that opened into a shrubbery, and so wound 
their way into the garden, that was laid out 
in terraces, and commanded a fine view of the 
country round. 

" First, we must go and see Victor," said 
the Herr|Pfarrer. 

They found the old woman, with her dogs, 
and chickens, and pigeons all congregated 
about her. 

" Never were such creatures,*' said Victor ; 
*' they know everything I say to them, and 
the house is as good as their own, for they're 
in and out of it as much as I am myself. 
What I should do without them at nights I 
don't know. I should be lonely enough now 
that my mistress is away." 

"When do you expect your mistress 
home ? " ' 

" That I do not know ; sometimes it is one 
time, sometimes another, and perhaps not 
until winter." 

" I suppose we may sit down in the gar- 
den r 
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** That you may ; the mistress allows the 
Bath guests to come here to see the 
flowers." 

' Then the Herr Pfarrer and the children 
established themselves on a seat looking over 
the plain below, towards Oberdorf and Unter- 
dorf, which latter was close down by the lake ; 
and the lake itself was glistening like a sheet 
of gold, and the blue skies had only a few 
fleecy white clouds moving slowly across it. 
It was all so bright that they were glad 
enough to have found a shady place to sit in. 

" And now," said Kaspar. 

" And now," replied the priest, " I will 
begin. Dorfinfeld is not so many miles from 
here. There is my home with its little gar- 
den, in which, as I told you before, is the 
great pear tree which is known far enough 
around. Also there are many roses, which 
are so sweet, that in summer time they are 
sending up perpetual incense. My church is 
not very far away, and every morning when 
I look out of my window I see its grey old 
walls and the belfry tower, where the bells 
have rung for joy and sorrow year after year, 
and will go on ringing longer than I can tell 
you. 

" Not far from my house there is another 
house of one story high, that has not many 
rooms. It is poorly built, though the doors 
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and windows are tolerably strong, for a reason 
that I will explain later on. 

" The house is sheltered from the woods 
by a great oak tree, and over its roof and round 
the door and along the palisades is twined 
the most splendid vine that was ever seen. 
In spring it comes out with its light beautiful 
green leaves and delicate tendrils. Then 
later on one sees tiny clusters of bloom, which, 
as summer passes into autumn, develop into 
rich branches of purple fruit. 

" This is Hans Stehle's vine, and the 
cottage is his also. The vine was not always 
there, though there are few persons living in 
the village now who can remember the exact 
date of its appearance. 

'* One night many years ago, about Christ- 
mas-time, there was a great storm in this 
part of the country. Hailstones came down 
as large as birds' eggs, and the thunder rolled 
and the lightning flashed, and the wind roared 
and blustered and shook the poor little house, 
until Hans Stehle thought it would fall down 
about his head. 

" He looked into the inner room, where his 
two grandsons Georg and Paul were sleeping, 
to see if they were safe. Then, finding they 
were as yet undisturbed by the tempest, he 
returned to the outer apartment, and put 
another block of wood on the stove, for it 
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was a terribly cold night. Then he lighted 
his pipe, and tried to believe that the storm 
was passing away. 

" But it was not. It raged louder and louder, 
and the doors and windows creaked, and 
every moment he expected them to burst 
open. Suddenly he heard a gentle tap at the 
door, and a voice saying — 

" * I am wet to the skin, 
Pray let me in ; 
I see you have light 
And warmth within/ 

It was a faint, feeble voice, yet Hans Stehle 
felt frightened. He had heard strange stories 
of the goblins and demons who were abroad 
in the storms, and he felt loath to let one of 
such visitants into his dwelling. 

" * Round, round, I've groped around, 
But have no way of entrance found, 
So now I knock — 
Undo the lock,' 

wailed the voice. 

** * Who are you ?' asked Hans Stehle in a 
somewhat trembling voice. 

*' * A traveller benighted.' 

'' * That is what they all say,' muttered 
Hans to himself. 

" * Are you alone ?' he asked. 

** * Ha, ha, ha ! So you're afraid, Hans 
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Stehle; I thought you were a braver man. 
Ha, ha, ha !' 

" This made Hans Stehle feel a little angry ; 
however, he determined to be cautious in 
spite of the doubt thrown upon his courage. 

" ' Where do you come from, and where are 
you going T he asked. 

** * I came from home, and I want to get 
back again, but the night is too rough for the 
journey. Let me in. It's a shame to keep 
any one standing outside ; and if you don't 
open the door, I will break it open.' 

" And then the person outside beat, bat- 
tered, and kicked against the door with such 
force, that Hans Stehle expected every 
moment to see it give way. 

" * Wait, wait,' said he ; ' you'll spoil my 
lock. If you're determined to come in, I may 
as well open the door myself.' 

" So with much misgiving he turned the 
key and unfastened the latch. 

*' In came a blinding drift of snow, that, 
falling upon the hot stove, bubbled, and 
spluttered, and steamed, till the whole room 
was full of mist, and Hans Stehle could not 
see whether the traveller had entered or not 
However, he closed the door again, fastened 
the lock, and made his way through the mist 
towards the stove fire, which showed through 
the small grating like a fiery eye, and seemed 
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to be growing larger and brighter. As he 
moved towards it, he stumbled over some- 
thing lying upon the ground ; and at the 
same moment the mist cleared away, and 
there was so cheerful a blaze of light in the 
room that Hans Stehle began to fear that 
the house would be set on fire. And in 
front of the stove he perceived a form so 
wrapped up in wolfskins, that it was hard to 
determine whether it belonged to man or beast. 

" ' Neither/ said a voice, as if in answer to 
his speculations. 

'* Then the form sat up, and Hans Stehle 
knew by the wrinkled-up face, long beard, 
and fastastic arms and legs that it was a 
Wood Demon. 

" * Make haste,' said the Wood Demon, 
' and make me a basin of soup.' 

" ' I've nothing in the house to make soup 
of,* said Hans, trembling ; ' but if a cup of 
coffee ' 

" ' Coffee ! ' said the Wood Demon con- 
temptuously. * I don't want coffee. I want 
soup, soup, soup.' 

" Hans Stehle did not know what to do. 

" * Have you a saucepan ?' asked the Wood 
Demon. 

" ' Yes.' 

*' ' Bring it. And bring whatever you have 
to eat in the house, and put it into it.' 
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** There was not much — a piece of black 
bread, a few carrots, some salt and pepper. 

" * Now fill in with sticks/ 

*' And Hans laid a few green twigs in the 
pan. 

'' ' Nonsense,' said the Wood Demon, and 
he took up a block of wood and pressed it 
into the saucepan. * Now fill up with water 
— set it on the fire — ^let it boil — let it boil.' 
And he lifted it on the top of the stove. 

*' There it boiled, and bubbled, and bubbled, 
and boiled over for about five minutes. 

** * Take it off ; get plates, spoons ; lift off 
lid, serve out. I eat, you eat. Excellent, is it 
not, block of wood soup ? Very strange ; 
take another help ; eat ' 

"All these directions the Wood Demon 
gave, whilst Hans did as he was commanded. 
And truly the soup was excellent ; he longed 
to call up Georg and Paul to taste of it. 

" * Hum !' said the Wood Demon, ' better 
not ; there'll be plenty left for their break- 
fast. Now tell me, have you any idea who 
I am ?' 

" * I've never seen you before,* answered 
Hans Stehle evasively. 

'' ' That's not to the point. Give me a 
straight answer. Whom do you take me 
to be ?' 

** ' A wood demon, sir.' 
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*' * Hum ! You might have said spirit ; but 
I suppose you men call us demons/ 

'' ' We do, sir/ 

" * Well, Hans Stehle, I am a wood demon, 
and I have a good opinion of you. You've 
done your work well in the forest ; youVe 
never harmed young trees, or crushed down 
the fern, or killed the squirrels, or wasted the 
flowers. You've behaved as if you felt that 
other natures besides your own had feeling. 
I've watched you. You have carefully moved 
insects out of harm's way ; you've looked to 
the birds' nests ; and you've shown that you 
had a tender heart, and respected my pro- 
perty in the woods.' 

** * Yours, sir ! I thought it belonged to the 
Graf von Dorfinfeld.' 

** * Ah ! that is according to the way in 
which you mortals choose to look at things. 
But the Graf does not know every tree and 
twig as I do. He hasn't made his home 
there for centuries, and he cannot keep pos- 
session of it for more than a year or two 
longer, as he is an old man, whilst I am as 
young as ever I was.' 

" ' Yes.' 

*' ' No,' said the Wood Demon ; * the forest 
is mine and my brother demons', as you 
please to call us ; and we've no complaint to 
make against you ; on the contrary, we are 
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so much satisfied with your conduct in regard 
to our timber that IVe come to offer you a 
present if you like to fetch it/ 

" Hans Stehle hesitated How did he know 
but what this might be some plan of the 
wood demons to get him into their power, 
and imprison him in the trunk of some great 
tree, where he might perish miserably. 

*•' He was about to decline the offered present 
when the Wood Demon arose and opened 
the door, letting in another eddying gust of 
wind, which whirled Hans Stehle out of the 
house, and straight into the wood in the dark 
night. 

"He heard the door bang in the distance, 
and felt himself hurried along by some force 
that he could not resist. He heard also a 
chorus of wild voices, and hundreds of feet 
pattering along. 

" Whither .? 

" Through the forest— into its inmost re- 
cesses ; pcfst the frozen rivers ; underneath 
the pine trees bending with a weight of snow ; 
whilst the wind whistled and the storm raged ; 
and Hans Stehle was borne along, in spite of 
the blast that at any other time would have 
driven him back. 

*' * I suppose you are getting warm with 
exercise,' said the Wood Demon ; * I am 
quite in a glow myself.' 
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" * No/ returned Hans Stehle, * that I am 
not ; my fingers are numbed, and my feet 
are chattering.' 

" * Ho ! ho ! ho ! not in a glow, 
Not on fire with the biting snow,* 

sang the wild troop at his heels. 

** * Yes, yes, Tm getting warmer,' said 
Hans Stehle ; ' I did not feel it before, but it's 
getting as mild as summer, and the sun is 
shining ! ' 

" And so it was ; the wood all at once was 
green and leafy, the snow was gone, the 
birds were singing, the flowers in bloom, and 
the sun, as he had said, was shining. It was 
to him a new part of the forest ; he did not 
seem to remember it ; and there were corn- 
fields and vineyards. The corn looked like 
waving gold, and the grapes were quite ripe. 

" * Taste and tiy 

Which you will buy ; 
Corn for bread. 
For babes must be fed f 
Or fruit of the vine 
To make red wine ; 
Which will you take ? 
Which will you buy ? 
Com or grapes ? 
Come, taste and try ! ' 

***I don't want either,' said Hans Stehle, 
dreading more and more the power of magic ; 
* let me go home.' 
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*' * That you cannot do, unless you take a 
present with you/ returned the Wood Demon. 
* Here, one of you sprites, get a slip of that 
large vine, and put it in a flower-pot for him. 
It will make his fortune in days to come.' 

** The vine-slip was brought. 

*' ' Here,' said the Demon, ' take it, and go 
home.' 

" ' Thanks ! thanks ! ' gasped Hans, and as 
the last * thanks ' died away he found himself 
at the door of his cottage again. By the 
blaze of light through the window he per- 
ceived that the fire was burning as brightly 
as when he left it, and there was more light 
in the room besides. He went close to the 
window, and, looking carefully in, saw that 
his little grandson, Paul, was sitting at the 
small round table, leaning his head upon his 
hands, apparently in a great state of enjoy- 
ment, watching the proceedings of a troop of 
small urchins with wings, and some of them 
in pinafores. 

*' One of them had mounted to the money- 
box, and was either taking out money or 
putting some in, Hans Stehle was not quite 
sure ; another had a great bundle of sticks 
in his arms, with which he was making his 
way towards the stove ; another was peering 
into an empty jar, and the two in front were 
certainly making punch. One had a bowl 
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before him, in which he was stirring up some 
compound, whilst the other was grating nut- 
megs. 

" ' It must be Christmas-Eve,' said Hans 
Stehle to himself, * and Paul and Georg have 
been waiting for me so long that they have 
got up to see what is the matter, and have 
found the Christmas people at work/ 

"He put his hand on the latch. The noise 
seemed to disturb the winged urchins, who 
looked round uneasily. Then he opened the 
door a little way, when there rose up a great 
shout — 

" * Hans Stehle is near, 
We must all disappear. 
But we wish him good cheer ; 
A happy Christmas, 
A happy New Year/ 

" And then they vanished, and the room 
was quite dark, excepting for the light of the 
dying embers. 

" Hans Stehle went in, and, closing the 
door after him, lighted a candle, having first 
set his flower-pot with its vine-slip on the 
table. 

"He looked round the room. There was 
a great pile of firewood by the stove, there 
was a jar of potted beef, there was a bowl of 
steaming punch, and on the table, by little 
Paul, an enormous Christmas cake. 
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" He felt that he was in a world of 
wonders. 

" He went to the money-box to see what 
luck had befallen it, and lo ! he found a great 
heap of gold and silver coins. 

** Then he called, softly — 

'* * Paul ! Paul ! ' 

" But Paul was fast asleep. 

*' Then he called — 

" ' Georg ! ' 

** And Georg came in from the inner room, 
very much surprised to see Paul sitting asleep 
by the table. 

" * He must have crept out to warm him- 
self, and then have fallen asleep,' said Georg. 

" ' I don't know,' said Hans Stehle, some- 
what bewildered, ' this has been a strange 
night' 

*' * There has been a dreadful storm. I 
listened to it for a long time, and then I fell 
asleep,' returned Georg. 

" Hans Stehle sat down by the stove. He 
looked at Georg, who was a sensible boy, 
but he thought he was scarcely old enough 
to tell him of his adventure, therefore he only 
said — 

" * I have had a present from a foreign 
country of a slip of a vine that I am told will 
be worth its weight in gold, so we must tend 
it carefully.' 
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" By this time Paul had waked up, and was 
looking round him, saying — 

*' 'Where are the little angels ? I dreamed 
that they were all playing round me, and they 
said that after this Christmas we should never 
be poor again, and that they had mended all 
the windows. Look, Georg.' 

'' * Nonsense !' replied Georg ; nevertheless 
he looked, and certainly the windows had no 
cracks in the panes, and were all fastened as 
neatly as if a plumber and carpenter had been 
at work. And there were also newly-painted 
green shutters. 

" Georg looked at his grandfather. 

** ' It's been a wonderful night, Georg,* said 
Hans Stehle ; * Til tell you about it sometime. 
I don't know how much is true and how much 
isn't, but we shall see by the vine if all is to 
be as good as the promise.' 

'* * It s a good beginning, at any rate,' said 
Georg, as he noticed the cake, and the various 
additions to their usual scanty fare. 

" * Eat, and fear not, times shall be 
Better henceforth, you will see ; 
Prune, and delve, and dress with care, 
Grapes shall hang in clusters rare ; 
From the grapes shall issue forth 
Wine of vintage of great worth, 
Which, when sold. 
Shall bring gold, 
So ordains the Wood-Sprite old.' 
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** ' Did you hear a bird singing ? ' asked 
Paul. 

** * No, but I heard the waterfall dashing 
down with a great roar/ answered Georg. 

" So only Hans Stehle had heard the 
words, and he determined to say nothing to 
them at present 

" Christmas passed away, and warm spring 
days came, and Hans Stehle planted out his 
vine one balmy afternoon, and behold, by the 
next morning it had grown all over the 
cottage. 

'* * Wonderful ! wonderful ! ' said Georg ; 
* the Christmas promises are coming true.' 

" The little birds hopped along the vine, 
and sang, 'Joy, riches, plenty/ as loud as they 
could. 

*' Hans Stehle and Georg from henceforth 
might be seen training, and pruning, and 
carefully tending the vine, which, as the 
Wood Demon had predicted, was weighed 
down with bunches of grapes of a rare and 
valuable kind, from which the best wine could 
be made. 

" Hans Stehle's grapes were sought for far 
and near, and, as the winged urchins had 
said, Hans Stehle's poverty-stricken Christ- 
mas days were over, and henceforth he lived 
in peace and plenty." 

** Is he living now ?" asked Kaspar. 

M 
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" Yes," answered the Herr Pfarrer, " but 
he is a very old man, and Paul and Georg 
have children of their own. He still lives in 
the little cottage, and the vine flourishes as 
well as ever — indeed it seems to improve with 
age." 

" And did he ever meet with the Wood 
Demon again ? " asked Linda. 

" No, but he told me that often, when 
he was coming through the woods at night, he 
heard some one laughing, ' Ho ! ho ! ho !' just 
as the Wood Demon had done, but when he 
looked round there was nothing to be seen." 

" And you have seen the vine ? " 

"Yes," returned the Herr Pfarrer, " I have 
eaten grapes from it, and, moreover, I have 
in my cellar a barrel of wine made from them, 
which Hans Stehle presented to me last 
Christmas." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WATER-LILY PRINCESSES. 
PART I. — THE ISLAND. 



great black head raised above tlie tiny wave- 
lets, " so the Water King made his way to the 
Island of Water-lilies. The three princesses 
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had come down to bathe, and their white 
robes fluttered in the evening breeze. The 
sun was going down red — quite red, and the 
lake was stained with crimson, so were the 
skies, so were the lilies, and the palace in 
which the princesses lived seemed turned to 
jasper." 

" How do you know all that, Kaspar ?" 

" It is all rising up from the lake, that looks 
so beautiful with the sunshine upon it, and 
the white and yellow water-lilies are nodding 
to me as they float upon the waters, and 
they will stop me if I do not tell the story 
right." 

" What were the princesses like ? " asked 
Linda 

" One princess had chestnut hair, another 
golden, and the third black, that shone like 
delicate silk — so soft, so fine. They were 
called the Water-lily Princesses, and every 
one in the world had heard of them." 

" Why were they called Water-lily Prin- 
cesses ? " asked Linda. 

" Because all round the island on which 
they lived was a thick belt of water-lilies, 
which bloomed all the year round." 

''And what were the names of the prin- 
cesses ? '* 

*' The princess with black hair was named 
Violet, because her eyes were of a deep blue. 
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The next princess was named Topaz, on 
account of the glitter of her golden hair ; and 
the third Ruby, because there was a glow in 
her eyes and her chestnut hair, reminding 
one of the rich tints in autumn. Their father 
and mother were dead, and they lived quite 
alone on the island. They roamed through 
the lovely gardens, listening to the song of 
the birds, and seeing the beautiful flowers 
that flourished in great profusion. Their 
principal occupation was in tending the water- 
lilies, and in gathering great bouquets of them 
to put in the vases in the palace hall, and in 
making them into wreaths to twine around 
the pillars. And they always wore a wreath 
of water-lilies in their hair, which trailed 
down their necks, and mixed amongst their 
floating hair. 

**Very happy were the three princesses. 
They had no cares, and there was no one to 
interfere with them, for they were the only 
inhabitants on the island, everything being 
done by clock-work." 

" What does that mean ? " asked Linda. 

** Why," answered Kaspar, " the old King, 
knowing that he should soon die and leave 
his daughters alone in the world, devoted his 
last years to making a wonderful machine, 
which would supply them with everything 
they needed, as long as it was not put out of 
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order by any accident. It was to bring them 
food, clothing, music, jewels — in fact any 
thing they wanted, at a moment's notice, so 
that they might do without servants, or any 
one else ; for he had a fancy that, as long as 
they were kept out of society, or of seeing any 
one but themselves, they would be perfectly 
happy. The machine was completed a few 
days before his death, and after he had wound 
it up, he expressed his willingness to die 
comfortably, since he had provided for the 
future of his children. 

"So he died, and the machine managed 
the funeral, and also a monument of granite 
to his memory, setting forth that he was one 
of the best kings that ever lived. 

** The princesses were sorry to lose their 
father, but being very young and very lively, 
they soon forgot all about him, and grew up 
enjoying all the beautiful things by which 
they were surrounded, and, above all, the 
clear blue lake, in which they swam about 
every day. Indeed the pleasantest part of 
the day to them was the evening, when the 
sun was going down, and they floated upon 
the crimson-tipped waves, and their water- 
lily wreaths looked as though they were 
carved from garnets and rubies. 

** One evening, when they had been swim- 
ming about so long that the crimson skies 
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had turned to deep blue, and the stars were 
coming out, the Princess Violet saw some- 
thing that appeared to be a long piece of 
light seaweed upon the waves. She swam 
towards it, but as she nearly reached it a 
shaggy black head popped up, and d hand 
clutched at the piece of seaweed. But it was 
not seaweed, it was a long lock of light hair, 
and the Princess saw the gleam of a white 
face, and then the Water- King disappeared 
with his burden. 

« The Princess screamed, and rejoined her 
sisters, and they all made their way home as 
speedily as possible, agreeing that they must 
not again stay out so late, lest the dark hand 
might come up and seize them also, and carry 
them off to the dim palaces under the waters. 

" * The palaces beneath our island also,' said 
the Princess Topaz. ' Our father used to 
say that far, far below were the dungeons of 
the Water- King.' 

" ' Yes,' added the Princess Ruby, ' the 
prisons where he keeps the poor mortals 
whom the Loreleys have charmed into the 
waters. Many a handsome prince is pining 
there now, and if the Water- King should 
seize upon us, we should be shut up there 
also.' 

" The Princess Violet said nothing, and 
that night she sat up late, gazing into the 
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heavens, and trying to read something among 
the stars that she could not make out ; and 
when at last she threw herself upon her ivory 
couch, and drew the satin coverlet over her, 
she only fell asleep to dream of the long lock 
of fair hair, and of the white face that had 
disappeared with the black Water-King. 

" All through the next day her dream was 
with her, and she wandered about the palace, 
up and down stairs, until she reached a turret, 
which contained some rooms which she had 
never yet seen. However, to-day some greater 
curiosity induced her to ascend the dusty 
spiral staircase, and to turn the rusty key in 
the rusty lock, and to enter a low, arched 
room full of musty books and papers. 

"There she sat down, and taking in her 
hands an old parchment roll, she opened it 
slowly. As she did so, she became aware of 
a mirror at the farther end of the room, 
covered with dew and rain-drops, which 
gradually dried away, and there appeared on 
the surface of the mirror a cave, with damp, 
dripping sides ; and on the rocks, which 
served for a floor, a youth was lying. She 
could not see his face, but his hair looked 
very much like the long silken lock she had 
seen floating upon the water. 

" She sprang up to move towards the 
mirror, but as she did so it disappeared. 
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" She still held the roll in her hand, but it 
was now closed, and she could not open it 
again. Then she searched round and round 
the room to find the place where the mirror 
had fallen, but in vain ; so she returned to 
the great hall, where she had left her 
sisters. 

*' They were not there, and she wandered 
into the garden to see if they were gathering 
the roses ; but she found them not Next, 
she went down to the water s edge, for they 
might be tending their beloved lilies. 

**She found Topaz there, not looking 
happy, as she generally did, and great tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. 

" ' What is the matter ? ' asked Violet 

** * I saw it ! oh ! I saw it ! ' sobbed Topaz. 

** * Saw what "i ' asked the Princess Violet. 

" * A ship with silken sails went by. 
And in its prow a youth did lie, 
With golden crown upon his head, 
And broidered tunic, crimson red. 
It was a lovely sight to see. 
The vessel sailed so gallantly 
Over the waters wild and free. 
But ah ! it sailed away from me ! ' 

answered Topaz, sobbing. 

" * Well/ returned Violet, ' the vessel may 
yet land at another point of the island. Do 
not weep, my sister, we will go arid see.' 
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"So Violet raised her sister from the 
ground, and together they went by the border 
of water-lilies towards a spot where the 
willows bent over a little cove in the island. 
But they had not gone far before they met 
the Princess Ruby, wringing her hands, whilst 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

" * What is the matter "i ' asked Violet and 
Topaz in a breath. 

" ' I saw it ! oh ! I saw it ! ' 

*'*Saw what?' exclaimed the other prin- 
cesses. 

" Then the Princess Ruby made a great 

effort to quiet her sobs, and spoke as 

follows — 

" * I saw two ships go sailing by, 
In each of them a youth did lie. 
One clad in suit of crimson hue. 
One clad in suit of azure blue ; 
Silken the sails, and gold the mast, 
And they were sailing on — so — fast/ 

" Then she paused and sobbed, so that she 
could not speak for some minutes. Then 
again she went on — 

" * Then came a wind — the gold masts split. 
The flags and silken sails were slit ; 
Up rose a head, with coral crown, 
Up rose a hand, and drew adown 
The ships into the glassy deep. 
Where now the youths in caverns sleep ; 
And I am left to weep — to weep ! ' 
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" Here Topaz burst out afresh, and joined 
her sister in weeping, for she knew that the 
youth in crimson attire was the one she had 
seen. 

" Then said the Princess Violet — 

" * Let us go up to the turret chamber ; 
perchance the mirror may tell us what is 
happening below/ 

** So they made their way to the turret- 
chamber, and all sat down, holding the 
parchment roll between them. And before 
long the mirror appeared against the wall, 
covered with dew and rain-drops as before. 
These presently cleared away, and disclosed 
the polished surface. Upon which they eagerly 
looked. They saw therein a dreary cavern, 
and in it three youths, pale and sad, were 
chained to iron rings fastened to the rocks. 
One of them wore a crimson suit, one a blue, 
and the third was clad in purple. 

" The three princesses knew them at once. 
They bent over the glass ; they breathed 
upon it, and the three youths looked up. 

** * Oh ! if we could help them ! ' sighed the 
three princesses. 

" But as they spoke, the mirror fell with a 
crash, and was broken into a thousand 
pieces. 

" * We should not have spoken,' said Ruby, 
* it has broken the charm.' 
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" Then they took up the roll that had 
fallen at their feet, and out of it dropped a 
picture of a wreath of water-lilies, in the 
middle of which was written, in golden 
letters — 

* When the stars are shining bright. 
Gather each a lily white 
To-night/ 

" ' That we can do,' said Topaz, * for I do 
not feel as if I could ever sleep again. I 
would rather be roaming about/ 

** * And I too/ said Ruby. 

•* * And I too/ said Violet. 

" For they had all become restless and sad 
through the sights they had seen. The 
island had so far been to them a home of 
happiness, but now sorrow had come to dis- 
turb their joyous lives. 

**That is the end of the first part," said 
Kaspar. 

" But we can go on to the second," said 
Linda. 

'* I think we ought to go back to our 
mother/' returned Kaspar, dubiously. 

" No, I will just run up and see what they 
are all doing. Perhaps they are not ready to , 
go yet." 

So Linda ran off, whilst Kaspar put his 
arm round Nelson's neck, and laid his head 
down upon the dog's shaggy coat. 
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" Old fellow, you'll miss us when we leave 
the Bath. Who will give you a plateful of 
scraps every day, as I have done, or save 
pieces of cake and gingerbread for you when 
I am gone ?" 

Nelson put his paw gravely into Kaspar's 
hand. 

" Good dog ! " said Kaspar, putting both 
arms around the dog's neck, and giving him 
a good hug. And then he kissed the tip of 
his nose. 

" Good dog ! " said he again, " I shall think 
of you many and many a time. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WATER-LILV PRINCESSES. 
T II. — THE REGIONS UNDER THE WATERS. 



instead of being in clusters here and 
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there, as we see them on the water, they 
were growing close together, making a broad 
belt-like pathway, which the three princesses 
had to step over before they could plunge 
into the lake." 

" How beautiful ! " said Linda. 

" Yes, an island of roses, twined round with 
a wreath of water-lilies. It was very lovely, 
and it looked even the more beautiful in the 
starlight, when the three princesses came to 
gather the three lilies. 

"They looked very sad, for they had 
thought of nothing but the three princes all 
day, and had been wondering how they could 
help them to escape from the dark, damp 
dungeon in which they were imprisoned. 
But, alas ! they could not think of anything 
they could do ; and their only hope was 
that the water-lilies, if gathered according to 
the directions given in the scroll, might have 
some magic power. 

" They stepped upon the band of lilies, and, 
stooping down, each gathered a lily. Violet 
placed hers in her hair ; Topaz fastened hers 
in her dress ; and Ruby held hers in her hand, 
undecided what to do with it, when suddenly 
up rose the giant form of the Water- King, 
and seizing upon Violet, who was nearest to 
him, he plunged with her to his dominions 
under the waters. 
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"Topaz and Ruby shrieked loudly when 
they saw Violet disappear. They sprang 
upon the island again, and hastened up the 
steps of the palace, where, to their surprise, 
they found two beautiful Chamois standing. 

" * Mount,* said the foremost Chamois, ' if 
you do not wish to meet with your sister's 
fate, and we will carry you to the moun- 
tains.' 

"Then the princesses mounted the Chamois, 
and away they fled over a bridge miles and 
miles long, that suddenly stretched out from 
the island to the mainland far away, which 
they had never seen. 

" Away ! away ! away ! The waters dashed 
up on either side the bridge, and they could 
see the Water- King with his coral crown 
swimming after them. But he was not so 
swift as the Chamois, who leaped on the 
mainland, when immediately the bridge fell 
into the lake with a great crash, and was 
never seen again. 

** The princesses were almost out of breath 
with their ride, but they managed to say to 
one another — 

"'Poor Violet!' 

" * Hush 1* said the Chamois, ' we are not 
yet among the mountains. However, it was 
not long before they were there, high up 
among rocks and pines, and even among the 
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clouds. No, the Water-King could not touch 
them. They were safe." 

Linda drew a deep breath. 

*' I am glad of that, but poor Violet "i '' 

*' I am just going to tell you about her," 
answered Kaspar. 

** When the Water-King seized her, she 
was so frightened that she fainted, and did 
not come to her senses until she found herself 
in a great room, with mother-of-pearl walls 
and coral pillars, ornamented with wreaths of 
green and pink sea- weed. There were also 
all kinds of bright-coloured shells, and curious 
sea-plants, and numbers of white and yellow 
water-lilies, which seemed to grow as well 
under the water as they did on its surface. 

" There was a table laid out for supper, 
with pearl dishes and knives with coral 
handles. 

" The supper consisted principally of fish 
and water-cress, but Violet, feeling hungry, 
made a good meal. 

** Then a Water-Sprite came with a torch, 
and offered to show her the way to her own 
apartment. 

" ' To my prison,' said Violet sadly. 

" * Yes, you will be shut up there for ever 
and ever, and make shell-flowers to adorn the 
Water Palace.' 

" So saying, the Water-Sprite pushed open 

N 
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a door at the farther end of the room, and, 
giving the torch to Violet, bade her step in, 
and then the heavy door was closed upon 
her. 

" The first thing Violet did was to survey 
her prison. In one corner was a heap of sea- 
weed for her bed ; in another, a pile of pine- 
wood ,' and in the middle, a chair and table, a 
queer little lamp, and a can of oil. 

" Evidently the Water-Sprite did not know 
how to trim lamps, or she would have trimmed 
it for Violet instead of giving her the torch, 
which was rapidly burning out. 

" The princess propped up the torch as 
well as she could to prevent its going out. 
Then she trimmed the lamp, and lighted it, 
by which time the torch had smouldered 
away. 

" She sat down for a moment, and then, 
starting up, began another and more minute 
examination of her dungeon. 

"It was dreary and damp, and the walls 
were dripping, but somehow she did not feel 
dispirited, for she remembered the sight she 
had seen in the mirror, and thought that per- 
haps she might be somewhere near the cavern 
in which the three handsome youths were 
imprisoned. 

" And as she felt along the wall, her finger 
touched a spring, and a door opened, which 
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led to a long passage. She propped this door 
open very carefully, putting the table against 
it so that it might not close. Then she 
cautiously went along, carrying her lamp in 
her hand. 

''She had not gone far before she heard 
a melancholy song in the distance, and as she 
drew nearer she heard these words — 

* For ever shut out from the light of day, 
Three sorrowing princes pine away. 
Oh ! lovely faces, that so fair did seem 
Upon the mirror in our dream. 
Will ye not aid us ? We depend 
Upon the aid that you can send. 
Oh ! help us ! help us !' 

" Then the song ceased, and Violet entered 
the dungeon, where she found the three 
princes chained to the wall. 

" * I am come to help you,' she said, ' but I 
know not how.' 

" The three princes started up, but were 
too much surprised at the sight of the princess 
to speak for several minutes. 

** At length they said — 

" ' Oh, beautiful lady ! if we could only 
unfasten these chains we could help our- 
selves.' 

" Then the one whom Violet had seen first 
said — 

" * Fair princess, if we ever get free, will 
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you be my wife ? I have been dreaming of 
you for a long time Ever since I heard of 
the Water-lily Princesses, I determined that 
one of them should be my bride, and it was 
in endeavouring to reach your island that I 
was taken prisoner by the Water- King. 
Will you not promise me your love ? ' 

" ' Yes,' replied Violet, ' I will.' 

" For she knew at once that she and the 
prince were intended for one another. Then 
she added — 

*' * I think I shall manage to free you from 
your chains, for I am to make artificial flowers 
from shells, and I must have tools for this 
purpose.* 

" The princes would have cried, * Hurrah ! 
hoch !' many times on hearing this, but Violet 
bade them be silent, so they whispered, * Get 
the sharpest you can.' 

** Then she wished them good-night, 
promising to come on the morrow ; and 
returning to her dungeon, she closed the 
door, and put a small pebble beside it, so 
that she might find the place again. Then, 
throwing herself upon her sea-weed bed, she 
extinguished the light, and soon fell asleep. 

"In the morning the Water-Sprite came 
with a great basket of shells of all colours, 
and told Violet that she must make them iiito 
flowers by evening. 
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*' ' Then I must have sharper tools than 
these, and also I must have plenty of light 
and plenty of good food/ returned Violet. 

" The Water-Sprite looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

" * You want more than most of the prisoners 
do/ she answered, * but as the flowers must be 
made, I will agree to your demands.' 

** Then she went away, and soon returned 
with a basket of tools, a can of oil, and a tray 
covered with food ; fish, and water-cress as 
before, and also a lobster-salad and some 
oyster patties. 

" * There,' she said, ' you have got what 
you want, so now set to work. You will 
have no interruptions, for there is going to 
be a grand festival in a day or two, and 
every one is busy getting ready for it, so that 
no one will come near you till eight o'clock 
to-night.' 

" The princess was pleased to hear this, 
and as soon as the Water-Sprite departed 
she flew to the secret door, and, taking the 
greater part of the provisions and the sharpest 
of the tools, she hastened to the cave of the 
three princes. 

" They were very thankful for the food, as 
it was a long time since they had had so good 
a meal, and as soon as they had eaten it, they 
began working away at their chains, and 
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listening to what Violet told them of her 
task. 

" ' We can at least help you/ said they. 

" And Violet brought part of her shells to 
the princes, and the result was that long 
before evening the princess was able to 
arrange on her table and oh the floor the 
most beautiful flowers that had ever been 
made from shells. 

" The Water-Sprite was delighted ; ' nothing 
could be more charming, and if Violet con- 
tinued to work as well as this she would soon 
be removed to a pleasanter apartment.' 

" Now Violet had no wish to leave her 
present dungeon until she could go away with 
the princes, so she told them they must work 
hard at their chains, which they continued to 
do, as the Water-Sprite brought the sharpest 
tools that were to be had, and never asked 
for them again. Consequently it came to 
pass that on the fifth night they had severed 
their chains, and were ready at any moment 
to attempt their escape. 

" Violet had been making preparations. 
She had fastened bundles of pine-wood to- 
gether for torches, and had been very careful 
of her oil. 

**It fortunately happened that on the fifth 
day the Water-Sprite came earlier than usual 
for the flowers, as this was the day of the 
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Water Festival, and the flowers were wanted 
to adorn the banquet, which was likely to last 
till late into the night. 

" And the probability was that every one 
would be very late the next morning, and 
so Violet and the princes would gain many 
hours before their flight was discovered. 

"No sooner had the Water-Sprite departed 
than the princess, gathering up her bundles 
of wood, and taking her lamp, touched the 
spring of the door, which opened at once ; 
and this time she allowed it to close behind 
her. 

" The princes were waiting for her, and 
they were soon on their way through the 
rambling passages, which they hoped might 
lead .to some outlet 

*' None of them dared tg speak, but they 
were filled with hope, for after a time they 
felt that they were making a gradual ascent. 
If they could only find their way above the 
level of the water, they would be safe from 
the Water-King.'' 

Here Kaspar paused. 

" Ah ! " said Linda,** I hope they will. Do 
tell me, Kaspar, did they find the upper world 
agam .'' 

" I can't tell you yet,*' replied Kaspar, 
** because now we have to go off" to the 
Princesses Topaz and Ruby. We left them 
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near the summit of the mountains with the 
Chamois." 

" Yes," answered Linda, " they are in no 
danger." 

"I do not know that," said Kaspar, "besides, 
how are they going to meet with the Princess 
Violet and the three princes. You know that 
now they believe that they are all either 
drowned or imprisoned for ever and ever in 
the dominions of the Water-King." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WATER-LILY PRINCESSES. 
PART III.— ON THE MOUNTAIN, AND WHAT CAHE OF IT. 



I " The Princesses had found a small 
cave, where by heaping up leaves and grass 
and moss they managed to make a soft bed to 
lie upon ; and for food, they were obliged to 
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be content with any berries that they could 
find. These were not very satisfying, and 
they were on the point of descending the 
mountain to try if they could not meet with 
some friendly peasant who might help them, 
when they were startled by the following 
discourse — 

" ' Strange things are happening under the 
waters,' said one Eagle. 

*' * Yes,* returned the other, ' the Water- 
King will not like it.' 

**'A princess and three princes hurrying 
along the earth passages that connect the 
water dominions with the mountains ; 

* One in red, and one in blue, 
One in vest of purple hue ; 
Handsome youths in prison lying, 
With the Princess now are flying 
From the regions of despair 
To the realms of earth and air/ 

** Ruby and Topaz bent forward and listened 
eagerly. 

" * It must be Violet of whom they are 
speaking,' whispered Topaz softly. 

" Then the Eagle went on — 

* Safe still from all ill 
Through the passages they go ; 
Who can say if to-day 
They shall reach the light or no ? 
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In and out, still winding, winding. 
Cold, and damp, and darkness blinding, 
Everywhere around they're finding ; 
Will they reach the light or no ?' 

" * How did you know all this ? ^ asked the 
other Eagle. 

" * I caught a mouse, and she did so pray 
For her life that I let her go her way. 
Upon condition that she should say 
Wnhere. she came from, and how folks sped 
In the underground world. And then she said 
From the mountain she came by the river bed. 
And she told me how a fair princess fled 
With the princes that every one thought were 
dead/ 

" * What was the name of the princess } ' 

" * Violet the princess* name. 
Amaranth her lover true, 
Jasper he in crimson dress, 
Hyacinth in azure blue.' 

" * Prince Jasper/ murmured Topaz. 

" * Prince Hyacinth,' murmured Ruby. 

" And for a moment they forgot Violet 

** * But we may never see them ! ' cried 
Ruby, starting to her feet. ' Even if they 
escape, how shall we meet them ? ' 

*• * Eagles, dear Eagles ! ' cried Topaz, 
springing forward, ' can you not help us 'i 
Can you not tell us where we can meet with 
our sister and our lovers ? ' 
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" The Eagles were surprised to see two 
such beautiful princesses so far up the moun- 
tain. 

" * What are you doing here ?* they inquired. 

** Then Topaz and Ruby gave the Eagles 
a long account of their escape from the Water- 
King, and how the Chamois had brought 
them to the mountain and left them there. 

" The Eagles seemed much interested, and 
listened with their heads on one side ; but 
when they had heard all that there was to 
tell, they were not able to give any advice, 
but were about to fly home to their nest, 
when one of them suddenly paused, saying — 

* There is an old woman lives under the hill, 
And if she's not gone, she lives there still/ 

" Topaz and Ruby had an indistinct idea 
that they had heard of her before. But it did 
not convey much information to them, and 
also no one knew whether the old woman 
were still there or not ; she might be gone, or 
she might not, and who knew where the hill 
was "i 

** Then the other Eagle spoke — 

* There is an old woman who lives below, 

If she knows nothing there's none will know ; 
Down the hill you must go, you must go. 
By the path where the wild pinks grow 
And the three streams flow. 
Go, go. For joy or woe. 
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She'll tell you yes, or she'll tell you no ; 

And so pray go ; by doing so 

You'll find out what she happens to know/ 

** Then the Eagles flew away, and Topaz 
and Ruby began to descend the steep moun- 
tain side. Their hands and arms were often 
scratched, and their feet were very tired, but 
at length they saw, far away, a low stone hut, 
at the door of which an old woman was sitting 
on a bench, and opposite to her was a little 
girl. 

" The little girl was speaking, and she 
said — 

" * I have heard a knocking under the floor 
of the hut all morning, and I do not know 
what it is, and I dare not stay here by my- 
self.' 

" * Nothincf else } * asked the old woman, 
leanmg on her stick. 

** * Yes, I heard a sort of moaning song, 
and so I shut my ears, and when I took my 
hands away I heard another song high up the 
mountain. It seemed to be part of the song 
that I heard below.' 

" * Yes,' said the old woman. And then 
she muttered — 

* When two meet four, 
Then trouble's o'er, 
And three and three 
Shall joyful be.' 
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" Of course the little girl did not understand 
what the old woman was saying ; and at this 
moment the two Princesses appeared with 
wounded hands and aching feet, and their 
dresses all torn and soiled. 

" The old woman heard them approach, but 
she did not get up, she only said— 

* Two on their way 
Have come to-day 
In sorry plight ; 
No garments white, 
Such as a fair bride wears ; 
My stick shall do repairs/ 

"Whereupon she gave Topaz and Ruby 
each so sharp a rap on the shoulders that 
they cried out with indignation ; but the next 
moment their anger was turned to surprise, 
for they found themselves attired in flowing 
white dresses, with wreaths of water-lilies 
around their heads. Also their hands and 
arms no longer smarted, and their feet were 
all at once rested, and they wore pretty little 
crystal slippers, with diamond buckles. 

" ' Enter,' said the old woman, pointing to 
the door. 

"Topaz and Ruby hesitated. How did 
they know but that there was some plan to 
entrap them ? 

" ' Enter,^ said the old woman again, and 
this time she pushed them towards the door. 
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" ' The song, the song !' cried the little girl, 
' it is plainer, it is plainer !' 

" Yes, it was coming nearer. It was a 
wedding song. Several voices were singing 
it, and though it was partly muffled, yet 
Topaz and Ruby heard these words — 

" * Strew flowers to-day 
For bridal gay ; 

A Princess fair this day shall see 
Wedded to Prince of high degree ; 
Open, ye caves of earth, and set 
At liberty fair Violet' 

" At the first words, the sisters had drawn 
nearer to the door; at the next, they had 
entered the hut ; and at the last words they 
burst into tears of joy, crying — 
Violet ! Violet ! ' 
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" * Touch the spring, 
Let the bells ring, 
Flowers about them fling, fling, 
Every one a welcome sing,* 

said the old woman. 

"There was an inner door, which the 
Princesses had not seen. 

" * Touch the spring,' 

said the old woman. 

" And Topaz and Ruby stretched forth 
their hands to find it ; and the moment they 
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touched the door it opened, and grew wider 
and wider ; and the door, and the wall, and 
the hut disappeared, and there was a splendid 
triumphal archway to be seen, and in it werfe 
standing Violet and Prince Amaranth, Violet 
in white garments similar to those worn by 
her sisters, and her hair was also wreathed 
with water-lilies. 

" The sisters gazed at each other, and then 
flew into each other's arms. Never was such 
a beautiful group seen. With their white 
dresses and the white water-lilies they looked 
like a group carved out of white marble, and 
they were as motionless for some minutes, 
whilst Prince Amaranth, Prince Jasper, and 
Prince Hyacinth stood regarding them with 
admiration. 

" After a while Prince Amaranth advanced, 
and, taking Violet's hand, he said — 

" ' Fair Princess, you promised to be my 
bride.' 

" * And so I will be,' said Violet. 

" Then Prince Jasper drew nigh, and said 
to Topaz — 

" ' Fair Princess, I was trying to find the 
island where the beautiful Water-lily Prin- 
cesses lived when the Water-King seized me ; 
then as I lay in the dungeon I saw thy image 
in the mirror, and have loved thee ever since. 
Wilt thou be my bride ? ' 
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" * I will/ said Topaz. 

** Then Prince Hyacinth, seeing how for- 
tunate his brothers had been, took the hand 
of the Princess Ruby — 

" * Princess, I have loved thee ever since I 
saw thy sweet face full of pity for me,' he said. 
* Wilt thou be my bride ? ' 

*' * I will,' answered Ruby. 

'' Then out sounded a peal of trumpets, 
and through the triumphal arch issued forth 
a grand train of soldiers, musicians, and 
wedding guests. 

" Where they came from Violet could not 
make out, for she had seen none of them in 
the subterranean passages ; and more and 
more issued from the mountain, until the side 
was covered with such a multitude as had 
never been seen there before. 

" And there the princes and princesses 
stood, with the multitude scattering flowers 
before them. And Topaz and Ruby remem- 
bered the words of the old woman — 

" * When two meet four. 
All trouble's o'er, 
And three and three 
Shall happy be/ 

" And so it was, for never were there three 
happier princes or princesses in the world." 
Kaspar paused. 
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'* That is the end of the story/* said he. 

" The end ! " exclaimed Linda ; " stories 
always end before they are finished." 

Kaspar laughed 

" I mean there are so many things that are 
never explained." 

" What do you want to know "i " 

'* First, what happened when the Water- 
King found that Violet and the Princes had 
gone 'i " 

" Nothing especial. He was, naturally, 
very much vexed, and at first thought of 
sending after them, but it was found that the 
door through which they bad passed had 
closed so tightly after them that it was 
impossible to move it, and therefore pursuit 
was out of the question." 

** And did the Princesses ever go back to 
the island ? '' 

" No ; the island disappeared, and no one 
could ever find it again. Some thought that 
the Water-King had dragged it down to his 
dominions on account of the water-lilies, but 
no one knows." 

" No," said Linda, looking out far over the 
lake at the roofs of the convent on the oppo- 
site shore, " it would be before the convent 
was built that it all happened.'' 

"Yes," said Kaspar, "ages and ages 
before, in the Golden Age, Linda, and no 
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one exactly knows about that, except the 
poets/' 

** And thdre is not a poet at the Bath," 
said Linda, going over the list of visitors in 
her mind. 

" No, but there is a painter, and that is 
almost the same ; he paints his thoughts in a 
picture instead of having them printed in 



verses." 



Then Marie's voice was heard — 

** Kaspar and Linda, are you coming V 

Kaspar and Linda went up the slope, and 
paused for a moment under the great tree, 
where his mother and Linda were still sitting 
with their knitting. 

"Well, my child,'* said his mother, **hast 
thou seen beautiful sights by the lake ? *' 

" Oh, so beautiful !*' answered Kaspar, *' the 
water, and the sky, and the shadows of the 
trees, and the lilies — oh, the lilies ! I wish I 
could have seen them closer." 

" The wish is soon gratified," said a voice 
behind. " Here are three lilies for you ; I 
have been out in a boat, and have brought 
some for the ladies at the Bath." 

Kaspar turned in grateful surprise, and 
saw one of the Bath guests who had been 
very kind to him, and who was one of 
Nelson's friends also. 

" Thank you a thousand times," said Kaspar. 
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" I have never had a water-lily in my hand 
before." 

"Three lilies," whispered Linda, as she 
bent in admiration over the flowers, " that is 
strange ; there were three Water-lily Prin- 
cesses — it is one for each. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LINDA AND BARON MAX. 
PAST L 



for seats to be placed in it, and Kaspar 
thought that to sit there and watch the 
shadows pass over the lake, and hear the 
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murmur of its rippling waters, and watch 
the crimson and purple and gold of the 
setting sun reflected on its surface, would be 
most delightful. 

" But then it must be always pleasant 
weather," said Linda, to whom Kaspar made 
the suggestion. 

" I do not know that. I should like to see 
the lake heaving and tossing, and lashed into 
great waves rolling over with white foam ; 
great white sea-horses riding on the waves, 
Linda; the wild army of the Water- King 
pouring forth in fury, so undisciplined that 
even he could not manage them. What a 
grand story one would hear as they swept 
on, raging and howling and answering back 
the shrieks and cries of the King of the 
Winds and Tempests ! A battle between 
the Water and the Air, and the Cloud 
Prince would bring up the artillery, the 
black thunder from whence the lightning 
flashes out." 

"Yes." 

"And the trees round the lake would 
wave their branches as though they were 
waving great banners to encourage the 



armies." 



" Which would they like best ? '' 
" I am not quite sure, but I almost think 
the Wind-King, because he often sings such 
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beautiful songs to them, that lull them to 
sleep." 

" But then he often blusters amongst them, 
and breaks their branches, and blows down 
the birds* nests, and the lake is always quite 
peaceful with them/' 

" That is true," answered Kaspar; "still the 
Wind- King has greater power to give them 
joy, even if he sometimes brings them 
sorrow." 

Linda did not quite understand what 
Kaspar meant, so she said nothing, and 
shortly afterwards the family set off on their 
way to the Bath. 

The sun had only just gone down, so there 
would be plenty of time to get home before 
the chill of the evening should come on. As 
they passed out of the little village and 
across a field into the main path, Kaspar 
looked back many times. 

" We shall have a much better view of the 
lake further on," said his mother, " when we 
get on higher ground." 

Kaspar was walking beside her. Hecar- 
ried his water-lilies very carefully in Linda's 
basket, the one he had bought for her at 
Blumendorf, and which was now always taken 
on expeditions. 

" Are they not very beautiful ? " he asked 
many times. 
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And Frau Von Friedrich had answered — 

''Yes." 

Suddenly Kaspar exclaimed — 

" But they are smaller than they were, the 
leaves stand closer together/' 

" They are beginning to close, my child, as the 
flowers do at night when the sun leaves them/' 

" When the light is gone,'' said Kaspar to 
himself. " Yes, I know it — the sleep of the 
flowers — the sleep of the flowers ! " 

Then he walked along in silence for some 
time, and when they reached the point from 
which the lake could be best seen, and when 
he noticed the grey look that it was assuming, 
he said — 

" The lake too sleeps, the brightness of its 
life is gone. 

" The wind too is still, and the birds do not 
sing so loud ; they are just lulling their little 
ones to sleep, and then they will rest also. 
Linda, there comes to me a story of the sum- 
mer pigeons in the wood. I will tell it to you 
to-morrow." 

And the next day Kaspar and Linda 
crept off to a wood, not very far distant from 
the Bath House, through which a narrow 
streamlet dashed along, sometimes almost 
hidden by the overhanging bushes. 

They seated themselves on a bank beside 
the streamlet, and then Kaspar said — 
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" I n a village far away from here there is 
a mill, where numbers of pigeons are kept. 
Some are sitting on the roof, and some are 
flying round and round as though they were 
at play. Up the side of the house creeps a 
rose-tree, and the roses are so sweet that the 
scent can be perceived at some distance. 
There is also a cherry-tree near the house, and 
a cat is creeping stealthily along the branches. 

" There, Linda, now you have a picture of 
the house where Lina lived." 

*' Yes," replied Linda, " but I am afraid the 
cat is going after the pigeons. Did she catch 
any of them "i " 

" No," answered Kaspar, *' she did not 
get any of them, she only frightened them, 
especially one pair of beautiful dove-coloured 
ones with meek brown eyes, and very gentle. 
They were sitting together on the perch, 
when they perceived the cat's eyes gleaming 
from the tree, and in another moment she 
would have sprung upon the roof and have 
seized upon one of the many pigeons there, 
had not the dove-coloured birds given a loud 
cry, which startled the others, and they all 
rose into the air, and settled upon an upper 
roof, where the cat could not get to them. 

** The cat, seeing herself discovered, slunk 
away, as she knew the pigeons would be on 
the look-out for some time to come. 
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" These were Lina's pigeons. 

" Lina was the daughter of the miller, and 
something unlucky happened to her just at 
the moment that the cat was frightening the 
pigeons. 

" She had been to look after the fowls, and 
had collected a basket of eggs ; such fine ones, 
the largest there had been that season. There 
were just thirteen of them, and there were 
just thirteen pigeons ; also, there were just 
thirteen pears on the great pear-tree. Lina 
began to think that thirteen must be a very 
lucky number. 

**So she walked along, well satisfied with her 
afternoon's work, and thinking how pleased 
her mother would be with them. She crossed 
the field and the little bridge over the mill- 
stream, and paused at the stile that led up 
the path to the mill-house. 

" On the other side of the stile was a boy, 
with a pack on his back. 

'* * Do you want to take a journey, little 
Fraulein ? ' said he. 

" * No,' answered Lina, * I am going 
home.' 

" * There are sights to be seen away from 
home that are better worth seeing than any 
about here.' 

" ' When I am old enough, my mother 
will take me to Rosenthal,' returned Lina. 
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" ' Rosenthal ! ' exclaimed the boy, laughing, 
* if you will go with me we shall see finer 
towns than that — ^great cities, with grand 
cathedrals and palaces, and we shall pass by 
rolling rivers, very different from this little 
streamlet* 

" ' I do not wish to go,' returned Lina, 
putting her foot on the lowest bar of the stile. 

" ' At any rate, let me help you over the 
stile, it is rather high.' 

" And without waiting for an answer, he 
took Lina's hand. She mounted quickly to 
the top bar, when suddenly the bar gave way, 
the stile broke down, Lina tumbled on the 
ground, and the eggs fell out of the basket, 
and were all broken. 

" Lina began to cry, and the boy stood 
grinning and laughing at her. 

"'See what comes of not doing as I 
wanted you to do. If you had agreed to join 
me in my travels, this would never have 
happened.' 

" ' I don't care,' said Lina ; * you are a 
naughty, rude boy, and I believe you have 
broken the stile yourself.' 

" And she looked at the scattered pieces of 
wood. 

" ' Ho ! ho ! ho ! ' laughed the boy, * will 
not your mother be angry with you for your 
carelessness ^ All the eggs broken ! ' 
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" ' No, I shall tell her exactly how it 
happened, and then she will see that the stile 
is all brokea down.* 

"'Will she?' 

" • Yes; 



" ' Ho ! ho 1 little Fraulein, look round 
once more.' 

" Then Lina looked again, and behold, the 
stile was there as whole and firm as ever it was. 
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" * Your mother won't believe your story/ 
said the boy. 

" Lina turned round to make some angry 
reply, but the boy was nowhere to be seen. 
He had vanished, and there she was with the 
mended stile, and all her broken eggs lying 
around her. 

" No, it was not likely her mother would 
believe her story. And she sat down, and 
began to cry again. 

" * What are you doing there, Lina } ' 

** It was her mother's voice. What should 
she do? 

" ' You careless child, you've broken all the 
eggs ! How have you managed to do that ? 
And Tm waiting for them.' 

" Lina begun to cry again. 

" * It's of no use crying,' said her mother, 

* tell me how you did it.' 

'*Then, sobbing and hesitating, Lina told 
all about the stile breaking down, and about 
the boy, whom she thought must be a wood- 
elf, for no one else could have done such a 
thing. 

" * A wood-elf, indeed,' returned her mother ; 

* do you expect me to believe such nonsense 
as that ? You've made up the story to hide 
your carelessness. Pick up all the egg-shells 
and put them into the basket, and come home 
after me. I shall punish you well, and you 
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will have nothing to eat but bread and water 
for a week.' 



" Poor Lina was dreadfully frightened, and, 
instead of going home, she sat down, and 
wept more bitterly than ever. 
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"Suddenly she heard a very sweet voice 

singing — 

" * Willows bend, 
Egg-shells mend ; 
Little maid, you have a friend.' 

'* Lina looked round ; there was no one 
to be seen, but beside her was the basket, 
with her thirteen eggs in it as good as ever. 
Her tears were dried at once ; she jumped 
up, and, with the basket in her hand, she 
hastened home. Her mother was at the 
door, and when she had heard Lina's tale, she 
thought that it was another untruth that Lina 
was telling her. However, upon seeing the 
eggs she was puzzled. Here they were, thir- 
teen fine eggs, finer than any there had been 
before. She could not make it out at all, and 
decided that she would ask her husband his 
opinion upon the matter. In the meantime 
she gave Lina her supper, and sent her to 
bed ; then she busied herself in getting supper 
ready for the miller, who would be home from 
his work in a few minutes. 

" Already the mill-wheel had ceased its 
splashing and crashing, and all was silent, 
excepting the low monotonous flow of the 
water. It was getting dusk, and a few stars 
were peeping out of the sky. 

" Soon she heard the Miller singing, so she 
laid the cloth, and placed the omelette that 
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she had made with some of the eggs on the 
table. 

** In came the Miller. 

" * I am hungry to-night, wife ; what hast 
thou for supper ? ' 

" * A fine omelette to begin with/ returned 
the wife ; ' it is what thou hast longed for 
for many nights/ 

" * Excellent ! ' replied the Miller ; ' come, 
let us taste it. It looks good enough for a 
king.' 

** * As he spoke, a curious tumbling, 
rumbling sound was heard in the cupboard, 
as though something were rolling over and 
over. 

" ' What is that ?' exclaimed the Miller ; 
* a mouse in the cupboard, wife ?' 

" ' rU soon see,' replied the Miller's wife ; 
and she went to the cupboard, which she 
opened a little way very cautiously. Some- 
thing presed heavily against the door, and 
out rolled a large ^%^ upon the ground, then 
bump came another and another, until all 
that had not been made into the omelette 
were rolling and jumping over each other just 
as though they were playing at leap-frog. 1 1 
was a wonder they were not broken. Each 
jump was higher than the last, until they all 
leaped high enough to reach the table, where 
they at length alighted, and formed them- 
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selves into a circle round the omelette, where 
they whirled round and round so fast that the 
Miller's wife cried out — 

'* * The eggs are bewitched I * 

" As for the omelette, it expanded and ex- 
panded until it rose as high as the ceiling, 
and pushed the eggs closer and closer to the 
edge of the table, until down they fell upon 
the floor with such a crash that they broke 
into a thousand pieces, and at the same time 
the puflfed-out omelette burst. 

" Then was heard a great flapping of 
wings, and out of the ruins of the egg-shells 
and the omelette uprose thirteen white birds, 
which wheeled swiftly round and round the 
room half-a-dozen times, and then flew out of 
the window. 

" The Miller and his wife were too much 
astonished to do anything but look at one 
another during the next half-hour. 

*' Once the wife said — 

" ' Then Lina was right' 

" But as the Miller did not know what she 
was talking about, he made no reply. 

" The white birds were, however, far from 
wasting their time in this manner. They had 
flown round to Lina's window, and there sang 
such a sweet song, that the little girl opened 
her eyes ; and when she saw the beautiful 
white birds at the window, with the moonlight 
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shining upon them, she got up to look at 
them. 

" As she did so the window opened, and 
the scent of the roses came in. Then Lina 
saw that each bird had a rose in his beak. 
The largest bird, which had a ruflf of feathers 
round its neck, said — 

" * To-day was sorrow, 
Joy comes to-morrow.' 

'* Lina could not understand what this 
meant, but in the morning her mother told 
her that she now felt that her story about the 
eggs was true, and that the eggs were cer- 
tainly bewitched, and that they had turned 
into white birds, and had flown away. 

" ' Ah ! ' said Lina, * then those were the 
birds that came to my window last night' 

"And she thought that they must have 
meant by their speech that her mother now 
understood all about the eggs. 

"This might have been one cause of 
rejoicing, but there was yet another, for her 
mother said — 

" ' I am going to Rosenthal to-day, and I 
will take you with me. I have to buy some 
provisions, and you must strap your basket 
on your shoulders, and help me to carry home 
what I want.* 

" Lina was delighted, and felt as if she 
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could carry any weight, and that nothing 
would seem too heavy. 

"So the two set off on the fine summer 
morning, with the fresh air blowing, and all 
the field flowers opening their bright eyes, as 
if to look at the happy Lina as she passed. 

" Over the fields — through the woods — and 
into the road that led to Rosenthal. There 
were cherry trees growing on either side the 
road, and the owners were gathering them to 
take to Rosenthal to sell. 

" Lina started, for on one of the ladders 
she was almost sure that she saw the same 
boy who had been so rude to her the day 
before. If it were, he was more polite now, 
for, seeing that Lina and her mother sat 
down by the roadside to rest, he brought a 
great handful of cherries to them, which he 
begged them to eat. 

**And Lina and her mother found them 
very refreshing. They thanked the boy, and, 
wishing him * Good morning,* went on their 
way. 

" At Rosenthal there was a large church, 
and a market-place, and some shops, besides 
an old Guild-house, and a fountain at the 
entrance of the little town. 

** Lina stared about her, first at one thing, 
then at another, especially in the market- 
place, where there were some stalls with dolls, 
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and toys, and glass necklaces, and many fine 
things that filled Lina's heart with amaze- 
ment. 

" * Joy comes to-morrow,' 

repeated Lina softly, as she went in and out 
among the people, now looking at this thing, 
and then at that. She did not hear her 
mother calling to her — 

" * Lina, Lina, come here. I must put this 
coffee and sugar into thy basket' 

" No, she had strayed far away from her 
mother, and found herself beside the fountain, 
where a girl a little older than herself was 
washing the face of a little boy, who was 
roaring and crying so loud that at first the 
girl did not hear Lina speaking to her. 

" * What is the matter ? ' asked Lina. 

" * Oh,' said the girl, ' this is little Fritz, who 
is always getting into trouble ; he has fallen 
down and dirtied his clothes and hurt himself, 
and I am doing the best I can for him before 
he goes home. 

" * Poor boy ! ' said Lina. 

'* ' Yes, I don't know how he will get home, 
though he only lives just up there.' And the 
girl pointed to a small white house on the 
opposite side of a wide stream, across which 
was a bridge. * I can't take him, and he's 
sure to fall into the water or come to some 
harm if he goes alone.' 
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** Lina looked across the stream. It was 
but a little way ; she should be back in a few 
minutes. 

" * I will go with him,' she said. 

•* The girl nodded. 

" * Thank you/ said she, and went her way, 
whilst Lina took the little boy by the hand, 
and went away with him. 

" Over the bridge — that was but a minute's 
walk — and towards the white house. But 
though it had looked so near from the other 
side of the stream, it now seemed to get 
farther and farther away, and Fritz said — 

** * The house is running away from us ; we 
must make haste after it.' 

"And now the house seemed to rise 
higher and higher ; they were certainly 
climbing up a mountain. Lina began to 
feel frightened. 

'* * I can go with you no further,' she said ; 
* I must go back to my mother.' 

" But when she looked back, she could no 
longer see the bridge, or the stream, or even 
the church spire at Rosenthal. There was a 
great wide plain behind them, bordered by a 
forest, and above them was still to be seen 
the white house, which looked as far off as 
ever. 

'* 'Just a little farther/ said Fritz, and then 
I shall be at home/ 
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" Lina looked up hopelessly. The house 
was decidedly far above them now ; it seemed 
to stand upon a peak that rose up like a 
narrow sugar-loaf, and kept rising and 
rising. 

'* * I cannot go on/ she said ; * I am very 
tired, and I must try to find my way back to 
Rosenthal.' 

" And she turned round, intending to 
retrace her steps. As she did so, she per- 
ceived that she was far away up the moun- 
tains, and that she could see nothing but hills 
rising round her, and great trees, and narrow 
paths, and crags, and rocks. 

'* Oh dear ! oh dear I what shall I do ? ' 
said poor Lina, ' I am lost ! I am lost ! I can 
never find my way home again ! * 

"As she spoke, she heard a chirping, 
twittering, and cooing of birds, and lo ! among 
the branches near she saw the thirteen beau- 
tiful white birds that had appeared to her in 
the moonlight. 

'* ' Ah ! ' said Lina, forgetting for a moment 

her trouble, * how glad I am to see them 

again ! They know where I live, and will 

certainly help me — 

" * Birdie, birdie, hither come. 
Fly before, and lead me home/ 

** But the bird with the ruff round its neck, 
whom she particularly addressed, took no 
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notice of her words, neither did the others ; 
they only flew up high into the air, and, drop- 
ping down again, settled once more among 
the branches. 

" * They are not going to help you,' observed 
Fritz. * Never mind, if we only get to my 
house, my mother will tell you what to do.' 

" * But we shall never get there/ sobbed 
Lina. 

** Certainly there seemed but small chance 
of it at present, for the sugar-loaf hill shot 
up so high that the white house was lost 
amongst the clouds. 

" Then, covering her face with her apron, 
Lina sobbed piteously, whilst little Fritz stood 
by, attempting to console her. He stroked 
her arm, and patted her hand, saying — 

" * Don't cry, don't cry.' 

" But Lina did not hear him, neither did 
she hear footsteps coming along, though 
Fritz did ; and when the footsteps stopped 
close by Lina, Fritz clapped his hands, and 
said — 

*' * Here is some one who will help us.' 

*' It was a boy with a bundle of sticks on 
his shoulders, a stick in his hand, and a bas- 
ket on his arm. 

" ' Look, look,' said Fritz again, * the white 
birds have helped at last' 

*' Lina looked up, but she was not much 
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reassured, for who should the new-comer be 
but the very boy who had helped her over the 
stile. 
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" ' Good morning, Fraulein/ said he. * So 
you have begun a journey alone.' 

** * No, I have not,* returned Lina, indig- 
nantly, * I only came to bring Fritz home.' 

" * You have been long enough about it,' 
answered the boy, ' for he does not live a 
hundred yards from Rosenthal.' 

" * But the house went away.' 

** * Did it ?' said the boy ; ' then it must come 
back.' 

"And he took a silver whistle from his 
pocket, and whistled softly. 

" To Lina's surprise, the sugar-loaf hill 
descended speedily from the clouds, until the 
little white house was on a level with the 
ground on which they stood. 

" * Jump, Fritz, jump ! ' said the boy, as the 
door of the little house opened, and Fritz's 
mother appeared on the threshold. 

'* Fritz did as he was desired. 

"* Good-bye,' said the boy, as the door 
closed; and down went the sugar-loaf hill 
lower and lower. 

" * It will be back in Rosenthal in less than 
a minute and a-half,' said the boy. 

" * Where am I ? How shall I get back to 
Rosenthal ?' 

" * You will not get there at all. It is not 
in our way. We are going in quite an oppo- 
site direction.' 
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" ' Oh ! oh ! oh ! I won't go/ sobbed Lina. 
, *• ' That is a rhyme/ replied the boy, * but 
you will go. The thirteen white birds will 
be our servants, and we shall travel in 
state/ 

" Lina was so surprised that she left off 
crying, and looked up at the boy. He took 
a great slice of cake out of his basket, which 
he placed before her, and she, being by this 
time very hungry, ate it heartily." 

" Was the boy a fairy }!' asked Linda. 

" No/' replied Kaspar, "he was not a fairy, 
but the fairies had taken a fancy to him, and 
had given him a silver whistle, which had the 
power of bringing him anything he liked to 
whistle for." 

" How nice ! What is he going to whistle 
for now T^ 

" That you will hear to-morrow. I have 
told you quite enough for to-day." 

" Yes, it is growing late. But, Kaspar, 
just tell me one thing — was not the boy a 
very naughty boy ? " 

"He seemed so at first, but he was not 
really so ; if he had been, the fairies would 
not have taken a fancy to him." 

" Ah no, of course not," returned Linda. 



CHAPTER XVri. 

LINA AND BARON MAX. 
PART U. THE JOURNEY AND ITS ENDING. 
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when Lina opened them again, she saw a 
pretty little carriage, with two white ponies, 
standing beside her. 

. " ' Where did they come from ? ' she 
asked. 

" ' I whistled them out of your basket and 
the birds,' answered the boy. * Step in.' 

" Lina looked at the carriage^ all stuffed 
and padded, and lined with crimson silk, then 
she looked down at her soiled dress and bare 
feet. She felt that she was not fit to ride 
in such a grand carriage — no shoes, no 
stockings, and her hair all rough and 
tangled. 

"'Ho! ho!' said the boy, 'is that it? 
Shut your eyes.' 

" And again he whistled, and again Lina 
opened them. If there had been a looking- 
glass she would not have known herself; but 
as there was none, she looked at the boy, 
and felt that she should not have known him 
if he had not had the whistle in his hand. 

' " Fine feathers make fine birds,' said the 
boy ; * you look quite as well as I do. You 
have a most charming hat, with a curly 
feather in it ; and I think we are now dressed 
well enough to step into the carriage and 
start off on our journey. Ah ! we Ve no 
coachman. Here, Ruff, you'll do best.' 

" And the bird with the ruff of feathers 
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on his neck stepped gravely on the coach- 
box. 

*' ' And a little page for the FrSulein/ 

** The smallest bird hopped up beside 
Ruff. 

*' Then the boy whistled three times, and 
lo ! there appeared a stately coachman and a 
dapper page waiting for orders. 

" * Drive on/ said the boy. 

** Lina's astonishment was too great for 
words. She could not even express her 
delight at being so swiftly borne along by the 
beautiful ponies, who tossed their white heads, 
and seemed to enjoy trotting along. Lina's 
spirits rose ; the boy seemed good-natured 
enough, and would most likely take her home 
again. 

" • I forgot to ask your name,' said the 
boy. 

** * Lina.' 

'* * Ah ! Fraulein Lina ; that is a pretty 
name. My name is Max — Baron Max. 
Perhaps you will some time be Baroness 
Max, for I dare say I shall marry you when 
we grow up. It is always the end.* 

'* • What end }' asked Lina. 

" ' Oh dear ! oh dear T said the boy, * have 
you never read any romances "i ' 

" As Lina did not know what a romance 
was, she wisely kept silent. 

Q 
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" Presently the boy said — 

" * Up in the north there lives a fox, 
Among the pine-trees and the rocks, 
Where one never hears the crowing of cocks. 
And there he keeps a wooden box, 
That has more than half-a-dozen locks. 
This fox 
Wears socks, 
And black satin stocks, 
And his house is made of huge ice-blocks. 
And eagles visit him in flocks ; 
But if one knocks. 
At him he mocks, 
Which very much the feelings shocks. 

** * You see I am quite a poet' 

** * Yes,' returned Lina, very much bewil- 
dered, 'but I do not understand about the 
fox.' 

** * Very likely not, but you see we are 
getting into the ice-regions. Pull the fur 
mantle closer round you. Now you feel 
warmer ? ' 

*"Yes.' 

" On ! on ! on ! The ponies were as fresh 
as ever, and they raced over the crisp ground, 
and the carriage brushed against the branches 
of the fir-trees, and the snow showered lightly 
down upon the carriage ; the coachman and 
page were quite coated over. 

** Suddenly Lina said — 

** * Were you in the cherry-tree ? * 
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** * On the road to Rosenthal ? Yes, I was. 
I saw that you knew me. But, Fraulein, 
when you speak to me you must call me Max, 
or Baron Max, whichever you please.' 

" * Baron Max,' said Lina. 

" * Very well, and don't forget it when we 
are talking to the Fox.' 

" * No, Baron Max, but when are we going 
to talk to the Fox, and where does he live ? ' 

** ' There he is,' said Baron Max. 

" * Where ? ' 

" Baron Max pointed upwards, and Lina 
saw a fox that looked very much like a wolf 
peering from amid the snowy branches. 

" * Ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy ! Fox, box, 
locks, knocks, shocks,' said Baron Max, 
standing up in the carriage, and flinging a 
great snowball that he had been rolling up at 
the Fox. 

"It broke against the Fox's head, but he 
only grinned, and answered in a squeaking 
voice — 

" * Aboo ! aboo I aboo ! aboo ! Max, tacks, 
packs, wax, cracks.' 

" ' We shall get the box, I believe,' whis- 
pered Baron Max to Lina. Then he added 
to the coachman, * Drive to the house of ice- 
blocks.' 

** The Fox jumped into the carriage, and 
seated himself opposite Lina and Baron Max. 
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Presently they drew up at the door of the 
Fox's house. 

" The Fox jumped out of the carriage, and 
went in first, which was not . polite. But 
Baron Max did not mind this ; he helped Lina 
out of the carriage, and whistled three times, 
when open flew the door, and he and Lina 
entered into the house. 

"It was not much of a house, for there was 
only one room in it, and in the middle of the 
room stood a large box, with eight or nine 
locks to it, and so tightly corded that Lina 
thought it would be impossible ever to untie 
the knots. 

'* * What is inside it, Baron Max ? ' whis- 
pered Lina. 

** ' Hush ! ' answered the Baron. Then he 
said to the Fox — 

" * For this box 

What want you, Fox ?' 

*' Then the Fox replied — 

" * In the cracks 
I put wax. 

In the sides I put tacks. 
Have you porters that packs 
Can take on their backs ? 
If so. Baron Max, 
It is yours — for a tax 
'Tis to me — packs, wax, cracks/ 
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" Then the Fox grinned again, for he knew 
that Baron Max had only a light carriage, and 
a coachman and a slim page, neither of whom 
could have lifted the heavy box. 

** But the Baron drew out his whistle, and 
after he had whistled three times as usual, six 
strong porters made their appearance. 

" ' Is the waggon outside ? ' 

'' * Yes, Herr Baron.' 

** * Then put that box into it.' 

" And the astonished Fox saw the box 
being carried off without his being able to say 
anything against it. 

" ' It's gone for nothing !' he ejaculated. 

** * It was a fair bargain ; you named your 
own terms,' returned the Baron ; * still I am 
willing to make some payment. What do you 
want ? * 

" * My house is cold,' replied the Fox ; * I 
should like a good stove to keep it warm, and 
there are none to be had here.' 

" The Baron whistled. The porters 
came. 

" * Bring the stove out of the waggon,' said 
he. 

" Quickly the porters returned, bearing 
with them a handsomely-painted china stove, 
with a brilliant fire in it. 

" The Fox rubbed his paws. 

" * Self-supplying fuel ; burns for ever 
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without replenishing/ said the Baron ; * quite 
a new invention. Good morning.' 

" And off drove the Barori and Lina, and 
the waggon followed at a good pace after 
them. 

" *Our servants/ explained the Baron; *two 
ponies, coachman and page, six porters, and 
three waggon horses, making in all thirteen 
white birds ; very useful, you see, and all 
coming out of your basket of eggs/ 

" Lina was becoming accustomed to her 
companion ; he was quite unlike the rude boy 
at the stile ; she could see scarcely any like- 
ness, excepting sometimes when he said, 
* Hoho ! hoho !' Excepting for that, she would 
not have known him ; and as she glanced at 
him occasionally, she saw that he had beautiful 
blue eyes, and that his hair curled as well as 
hers did. 

" * Where are we going. Baron Max ?' she 
asked. 

" ' To the city of Kaiserstadt, a wonderful 
city, full of such buildings as you have never 
seen.' 

" * I have seen the Guild-house at Rosen- 
thal,' said Lina. 

" ' Pooh ! ' said the Baron. 

** ' It is very large,' said Lina, growing 
red. 

*' * It is very small in comparison,' said the 
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Baron ; * you will see the King's Palace, and 
we shall go there to a grand banquet Every- 
one will be rejoiced to see us.' 

"*Why, Baron Max?* 

" * Because of the box, Fraulein.' 

*' ' The box ? ' 

'' * Yes, Fraulein, it contains the treasure 
that was stolen from the King. But you will 
see and understand everything soon/ 

" * How quickly we go,* said Lina, * we are 
out of the forest already. We shall soon 
turn into the road. Is it the road to Rosen- 
thal ? it looks like it' 

" ' No, Fraulein, it is not.' 

" Lina sat for some minutes silent ; she 
wanted to go home to her father and mother ; 
she would like to hear once more the merry 
mill-wheel turning round and round. 

" ' Are you crying, Fraulein ? ' asked 
Baron Max softly. 

" * Not yet. Baron Max.' 

" For Lina was trying very hard not to 
cry, and hoping that in the great city to 
which they were going she might meet with 
some one who would tell her the way 
home. 

" On they went in silence ; the sun went 
down, and soon it was quite dark, for the 
skies clouded over, and there was no moon 
to be seen. The ponies, however, seemed 
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to know the way, and the waggon came 
lumbering behind, 

" The six porters were singing a jovial 
song, and the bells on the horses' necks rang 
in time to it. 

" * Look there, Fraulein.' 

" Lina looked in the direction to which 
Baron Max pointed, and saw what seemed to 
her a great cluster of tiny stars on the 
ground, with a blaze of light going up from 
them. 

" * That is Kaiserstadt/ said the Baron, 
* and those are the lamps in the streets. It 
is not yet late, and the shops are still open. 
Such shops ! We will buy whatever you 
like.' 

" As they approached the archway leading 
to the city, they heard the strains of music. 

" * Ah !' said the Baron, * there is a concert 
at the Cafd National, we will go in and hear 
it' 

** Lina was beginning to feel quite a res- 
pect for Baron Max, as he seemed to know 
everything. Besides, he had grown much 
taller ; he looked as tall as any of the people 
they met with. 

** ' Am I taller. Baron Max ? ' asked Lina, 
as she stepped out of the carriage. 

" * Yes, Fraulein, almost a head taller ; your 
parents will scarcely know you.' 
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' " Then Lina and the Baron walked into the 
gardens by the caf^ where there were tall 
trees, all hung with Chinese lanterns, and 
there were tables under the trees, at which 
the people were sitting taking coffee and ices, 
and listening to the music." 

" Like the concert at Blumendorf," inter- 
rupted Linda. 

"Yes," said Kaspar, '* only a hundred times 
grander. Here were ladies in beautiful 
dresses, and officers in gay uniforms ; and 
the waiters were rushing about, and the 
leader of the band wore white kid gloves. 

** Lina sat down, and had a cup of coffee, 
an ice, and as much cake as she could eat ; 
and when she was tired of listening to the 
music, she and Baron Max walked into the 
great street, and looked into the shop 
windows. 

** Oh, the bon-bons ! frosted and glittering ; 
opaque and transparent, of all colours, and 
some in beautiful boxes with painted lids ; 
and chocolate, and burnt almonds, and every- 
thing that one could think of. 

" Oh ! the shops full of artificial flowers ! as 
beautiful, Lina thought, as real ones ; lilies, 
roses, and forget-me-nots ; she could stand 
looking at them for ever. 

** * Oh ! ' was all that she could say. 

" ' Ah ! ' said a queer-looking little old 
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woman, * so the mill-wheel may splash round 
and round, and you don't care to hear it/ 

** ' But I do,' said Lina ; ' can you tell ' 

" But there she stopped, for the old woman 
had gone. 

" ' Clattering, chattering, dashing, crashing, 
so it goes at the mill, but the miller and his 
wife have heavy hearts,' said a deep voice, 
and a rough-looking man brushed past her. 

" * Oh ! can you tell ' began Lina again. 

But the man was gone. 

*' * The waters fall softly, the silver spray 
glitters, the birds are singing, the miller s wife 
is getting dinner for her husband.' 

" ' Oh ! can you tell ' began Lina. But 

the little country maiden who had spoken was 
already out of sight. 

" * Oh dear ! oh dear ! ' sighed Lina. 

" * What is it, Fraulein ? ' asked the Baron. 

*' * These people all seem to know some- 
thing of my home, and as soon as I begin to 
ask them about it they vanish away.' 

" ' Oh, the King of Kaiserstadt, 
Who knows so well, so well 
What happens in the world below. 
He certainly will tell. 

" * Oh, the King of Kaiserstadt, 
Who has no bags of gold, 
Because long since they stolen were, 
By robbers strong and bold. 
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" ' Oh, the King of Kaiserstadt, 
To him I pray you will 
Not fail to go, because he knows 
About the mill, the mill/ 

** This time it was an officer, who was 
humming a new song to himself. 

** Lina touched Baron Max's arm. 

*' ' Oh ! let us go, let us go, Baron Max ! ' 

•"Where, Fraulein?' 

'' ' To the King of Kaiserstadt' 

" * That is just where we are going, only 
you must have a velvet dress with a long 
train, and a diamond necklace and earrings.' 

" ' Where shall I get them, Baron Max ? ' 

" * Oh, anywhere. At this shop, if you 
like.' 

" The people at the shop were only too 
glad to supply Lina with all the grand things 
that Baron Max said that she must have. 

" * Now,' said the Baron, after he had paid 
a great heap of gold and bank notes ; * now.* 

" And he helped Lina into the carriage 
that was at the door, and said to the coach- 
man — 

" ' Drive to the palace.' 

•* The coachman and page had evidently 
been to some shop also, for they had new 
liveries of pale blue and silver. The six 
porters were attired in the same manner, and 
the waggon was all gilt, and wreathed round 
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with flowers, whilst the horses had silver har- 
ness, and their manes and tails tied up with 
blue ribbons. 

" As the Baron went along, the people 
shouted, * Hurrah ! hurrah ! * for it was noised 
abroad in the city that the Baron had found 
the King's treasure. 

"The palace gates opened for them. 
There were guards waiting to show them up 
the grand staircase ; there were ushers waiting 
in the corridors ; and Lina and the Baron, 
followed by the six porters carrying the heavy 
box, marched through the stately galleries 
and anterooms until they reached the gor- 
geous throne-room, where the King and 
Queen, with their crowns on their heads, 
were sitting beneath a grand canopy, clad in 
their robes of state. 

" As Lina and the Baron went along, every- 
one bowed to them, and presented so many 
bouquets, that Lina was half hidden by the 
heap she carried in her arms. 

"At last a thoughtful official suggested 
that they should be placed on a table in one 
of the galleries until Lina's return. 

" ' Keep close by me, Fraulein, and do not 
be afraid,' said Baron Max, ' the King and 
Queen are kindly people.' 

***If they will only tell me the way to 
the mill,' said Lina. 
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" The Baron smiled 

**They entered the throne-room. The 
six porters and the treasure were close beside 
them, and as the box was laid at the feet of 
the King, Baron Max said — 

** * Behold the treasure that has been so 
long lost ; may your Majesty live long to 
enjoy it/ 

"Whilst the King was talking to Baron 
Max, and asking him all about the finding of 
the box, the Queen had been looking eagerly 
at Lina. 

"She desired her to come closer, that she 
might speak to her, and seemed so kind, that 
Lina knelt down on the steps of the throne 
before her, saying — 

" * Your Majesty, can you tell me how to go 
to Rosenthal, and to my home at the mill ? ' 

" Then the Queen started, and said — 

" * Who are you ? What is your name ? 
Look up, look up, and let me see your face. 
Your voice reminds me of my Lina, whom I 
lost so long ago.' 

*' Then Lina sprang up, and looked at the 
Queen, and in spite of her crown and her 
grand robes, she knew that the Queen was 
her mother. 

" * I am Lina/ she said. 

" ' Eh ! what ! Lina ! Lina !' said the King, 
* our little Lina ! How she is grown !' 
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" Then the three embraced each other, and 
wept and laughed for joy. 

" And a great shout of rejoicing went 
through the palace, and the people outside 
heard it, and there was great joy throughout 
the city, because the Princess Lina had come 
back to her mother. 

** But Lina stood bewildered and perplexed. 
She could not think how her father, who was 
a miller, should come to be a king. 

" But Baron Max had known of it all the 
time, and he explained it clearly. 

** It appeared that when the late King of 
Kaiserstadt died he had no son to succeed 
him, and so messengers were sent out in 
every direction to find the nearest relative to 
the old monarch ; and it turned out that, 
although Lina's father was poor, yet he 
belonged to the Royal Family, and that he 
truly was the heir to the throne. And so he 
and his wife became King and Queen, and 
would have been happy enough, had it not 
been for the loss of their only daughter. 

*' * And you, Herr Baron,' said the King, 
* how shall I ever repay you } You have not 
only brought back the lost treasure, but you 
have given me back my daughter, who is 
dearer to me than gold.' 

" * By letting me marry Fraulein Lina, 
answered Baron Max. * We have had the 
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opportunity of making each other s acquaint- 
ance during the last three years, and I think 
we are very well suited to each other.' 

" * Three years, Baron Max ! ' exclaimed 
Lina, * I thought it was only three days.' 

" That speaks well for the manner in which 
you have agreed,* said the King of Kaiser- 
stadt ; ' time must have been pleasant indeed 
to have passed so quickly.' 

** * Ah ! ' said Baron Max, ' you must for- 
give me, Fraulein. You must not be angry 
that I took you away, for you have improved 
by travel, and have become quite a princess. 
And then I have brought you safely home to 
your parents.' 

** * I am not angry, Baron Max,* answered 
Lina. 

*' * Then,* said the King, * the marriage 
shall be to-morrow, and we will open the 
treasure-box, and provide all that a bride 
wants, and give you a grand fortune out of it, 
and every person in the city shall have a 
piece of gold in honour of the wedding.' 

" As for Baron Max, he soon whistled to- 
gether all he wanted. First, he whistled up 
a splendid marble palace by the side of the 
river; then he whistled up furniture, plate, 
and pictures for it ; then he whistled up as 
many servants, horses, and carriages as he 
wanted ; and having accomplished this by 
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whistling nine times, he thought he had done 
a great deal in a very short space of time, so 
he sat down and rested 

" When he got tired of resting he sauntered 
back to the King's palace, and finding it in a 
state of great turmoil and preparation, he 
called up the chief steward, cook, and butler 
to know what was wanted, and he whistled 
up the viands and the wines as fast as they 
were mentioned to him; then he whistled 
everything straight in the palace, and whistled 
all the flowers and decorations into their 
proper places. He whistled up the wedding 
dress for Lina, as he knew the milliners would 
not please him. He also whistled up a large 
assortment of splendid jewellery, which he 
sent to her, with his compliments. 

" Being of an active turn of mind, he then 
strolled into the city to see what was being 
done, and found workmen in every street 
busy in knocking up triumphal arches and 
floral porticoes and putting up flagstaff's ; and 
whilst the workmen were looking another 
way, he whistled not only these present arches 
into completion, but so many more, and with 
such magnificent banners and beautiful 
flowers, that the next day the King and all 
the people congratulated themselves upon 
the satisfactory manner in which things were 
done at Kaiserstadt. Indeed the King com- 
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plimented not only the workmen in the city, 
but his own steward, cook, and butler, and 
the court milliner and jeweller, and they 
meekly bowed, and took all the credit to 
themselves as pleasantly as if it all belonged 
of them. 

" Thus it constantly happens some people 
get a good deal more, some a good deal less 
praise than they deserve. 

" The Baron candidly observed — 

** * With such a whistle as I possess, I never 
need trouble about anything/ 

"Which, indeed, was true. 

** The thirteen white birds resumed their 
shapes, and lived in a beautiful garden with a 
fountain and acacia trees, and were the hap- 
piest birds in the world. Lina was very fond 
of them, and spent many happy hours with 
them in the beautiful garden. 

" The King went on reigning until he be- 
came very old, and then the Baron took his 
place, and was one of the best monarchs that 
ever ruled in Kaiserstadt. 

" To those who knew nothing about the 
silver whistle, he seemed to be the most 
wonderful person in accomplishing all he 
wanted. To those few who did know 
about it, he appeared to be a person who 
knew how to make the best use of the 
means in his power, better than any king 
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who ever had reigned or was likely to reign 



aorain." 



As Kaspar finished the story he gave a 
sigh. 

Linda sighed too. 

" It is the last story," she said. 

** Yes, ' returned Kaspar, " to-morrow we 
go home, and shall leave all the Summer 
Fairies in the woods and Uy the lake, and 
guarding the blue forget-me-nots by the edge 
of the brook. I shall take some forget-me- 
nots home with me, and then I shall feel as if 
I had a Summer Fairy always with me." 

" The wonderful Pigeons are silent now, 
and the Summer Fairies will speak no longer. 
What shall we do for stories, Kaspar ? " 

** I do not know yet/' he answered, ** but at 
the right time other fairies will come. My 
eyes seem as if they were opening, Linda, to 
see new beauty, and wonders, and mysteries 
everywhere around me, and I know that 
there are everywhere strange stories hidden 
away that in time I shall come to know." 

'* And then you will tell them to me ? " 

- Yes.'' 
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FAREWELL i 

NG ! clang ! clang ! 
So went the bell at the 
stle. 

" When shall we hear 
it again, Linda?" said 
Kaspar. 

" That is hard to say," 
she answered, "but there 
io many days to come in 
lives that it will certainly 
of them — perhaps next 

"arewell ! farewell!" said 

; who say farewell gener- 

D meet again,' Kaspar," 

1, who took a more hope- 

iui view ui loe subject. 

It was a still, calm day late in the summer ; 

the Indian creeper was already tinged with 
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delicate red and yellow, though it would be 
some weeks yet before the deeper flush of 
crimson or gold would be upon it — that would 
come with later autumn days, with the first 
timid kiss of the frost-sprites. 

" Our last day, Linda, and one must go 
everywhere to say adieu." 

" Not to the lake, Kaspar, it is too far." 

" No, to that we must wave our farewells 
in the distance. See, from this height we 
have a good view of it. Lake ! blue lake ! 
crowned with floating water-lilies, I kiss my 
hand to thee. Farewell ! farewell ! " 

" Farewell ! " echoed Linda, ** but, lovely 
lake, we shall see thee again." 

" Ah ! if it could be so ! " said Kaspar. 

" Look there ! look there ! " exclaimed 
Linda, as they passed by some houses, " are 
not those children Trudchen and Carl ? See, 
she is peeling potatoes for dinner outside the 
charcoal-burner s cottage, and Carl is playing 
on the ground. Is it not good } The Sum- 
mer Fairies have called up a picture of them 
for us." 

**Yes," answered Kaspar, ''one can imagine 
it." 

Then he was silent, for he was saying in 
his heart farewell to the trees, and the houses, 
and the bits of landscape that had given him 
so much delight — even to the clouds, though 
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they were so changeable and fleeting that, if 
he had stayed there a hundred years, he would 
never have seen the same again. But this 
did not enter into his mind, which was alto- 
gether pervaded by the word " farewell." 

" Farewell ! farewell, O sun !" he suddenly 
exclaimed. 

Linda burst out laughing. 

** Now that is nonsense, Kaspar, because 
the sun never leaves us. Wherever we go 
he comes after us, shining with just the same 
rays, and giving us just as much light. Ah 
no, Kaspar ! we cannot leave the sun behind 
us." 



Kaspar meditated for a moment. 

" That is quite right, Linda ; the sun is a 
faithful friend, and he draws people to- 
gether.'' 

" What do you mean ? " 

** So many parted ones are looking upon 
his face at the same moment, and he is 
looking upon them all, so that he is in a 
manner a link between them.'' 

" And he brings the Summer Fairies "i " 

*' Yes, he lures them from their hiding- 
places to the woods and streams, and through 
the country, and even into the town. We 
shall take some of them with us." 

* Those guarding your forget-me-nots ? " 

" Perhaps so." 
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" Kaspar," said Linda energetically, " we 
shall never forget this place, and we shall 
see it again. You see, Hermann met Roslein 



again when he thought he had parted with 
her for ever. I wonder why, is she not 
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standing there ? It must be, only she has a 
cat and some kittens instead of the rabbits. 
How well everything fits in to-day ! " 

And Linda pointed to a little girl leaning 
against a door, knitting diligently, whilst two 
kittens were playing with her ball of worsted. 

" She might be Roslein easily,*' returned 
Kaspar. Then he said to the girl, " Good 
morning." 

The girl looked up and nodded. 

" Good morning," she replied. 
" If you please, may I stroke the kittens V^ 
asked Linda, pausing. 

" Certainly," said the little girl, laying aside 
her knitting; '*see, this is Dot, and this is 
Spot, and there is the old cat. Puss." 

" How strange ! " murmured Linda, ** the 
same names as the rabbits. And the kitten by 
the stone } " 

" I call her Kitty or Pussy," answered the 
girl. 

" Will you call her Bess instead ? " said 
Linda eagerly. 

"Yes, if you like." 

" Ah yes, I shall like it very much, and I 
will always think of them." 

" Thank you, Fraulein." 

And then again they wandered on. 

" I dare say the doctor will let us take 
Nelson to the spring," said Kaspar, "and then 
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we can let him bathe for the last time," said 
Linda. 

" Oh, Nelson, Nelson ! dear old dog! dost 
thou know that we are going ? " said Kaspar, 
as the dog, hearing their approaching foot- 
steps, leaped up. " Ah ! thou dost, my friend, 
my trusty fellow ! Oh, Nelson, Nelson, I am 
sorry to part with thee ! " 

And Kaspar threw his arms round the 
dog's neck, and the tears came into his eyes. 

The Herr Doctor was gracious — he would 
allow the dog to go. So Linda, and Kaspar, 
and Nelson went off to the spring. They 
stopped for a moment on the way beside the 
tiny brooklet running through the meadows, 
that was half hidden amongst the blue forget- 
me-nots. 

** The Fairies are here, Linda," whispered 
Kaspar. " Farewell, sweet fays, farewell ! 
yours is an everlasting summer in a golden 
land. Farewell ! " 

And still the hopeful Linda said — 

*' But yet to meet again." 

On to the spring, and in the pool its waters 
formed Nelson splashed and dashed with 
great delight, rushing in after stones, jumping 
up to catch them, and then shaking his shaggy 
coat so close to the children that Linda had 
to spring quickly aside, or she would have 
been wet through. 
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'* Now to the Bath, for dinner must be 
ready," said Linda. 

And so it was, and after dinner Nelson had 
his farewell banquet, his farewell hug, his 
farewell shake of the paw, and then he went 
away with the doctor on his rounds. 

**.! am glad he went first," said Kaspar, *' I 
should not like to have left him gazing and 
whining to go with us.'* 

- Nor I,^' said Linda. 

Then they went upstairs to prepare for 
their journey, and Kaspar gazed steadfastly 
from his window at the castle towering 
above. 

" Old castle," said he, *' I wish all gladness 
and prosperity to thee, and may joy be within 
thy walls as long as there are princes and 
barons in the land." 

Then he looked down upon the arbours 
and the great space in front of the Bath, where 
one of the doctor's carriages was waiting for 
them. It was a large carriage, with two 
horses, and there was also a cart piled up 
with luggage ; so Kaspar knew it was nearly 
time to go. . 

He went down to the salon, where he 
found his father and mother and the other 
children, and also most of the Bath guests, 
who had assembled to say " Farewell ! " 

Ah ! there was even the good old General ; 
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that was grand ! He was so good and kind 
that Kaspar felt he should like to serve under 
him, and he knew that he should ever keep 
him in loving memory. And there was the 
Frau Generalin and her daughter, and one of 
Kaspar's princes from the castle ; and besides, 
there were many of the Bath guests ,• not 
excepting the Fraulein Louise, who had been 
a great friend of Kaspar and Linda, and also 
of Nelson, and who had at home a great black 
dog of her own. 

And all were sorry that the Von Friedrichs 
were going, and as they said " Farewell !" they 
added, '* to meet again." 

" I hope so,*' said Herr von Friedrich. 

" Adieu ! adieu ! farewell ! to meet again," 
said all the guests in a final chorus, as they 
moved towards the windows to see the 
departure. 

Some few went down to the door with 
them ; and here they were met by the wife 
of the Herr Doctor, who brought two beau- 
tiful bouquets, one for Herr von Friedrich, and 
one for his wife. Each sort of flower that 
grew in the garden was to be found in it — 
and how sweet the flowers were ! 

The farewell bouquets ! Ah ! how beauti- 
ful ! Kaspar wished he had been old enough 
to have one. And just then, as if in answer 
to his thoughts, Johann the serving-man, who 
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had been very kind to Kaspar, appeared from 
behind the stables with a bouquet for him. 

Kaspar's joy was great He had given 
Johann a wonderfully-painted pipe as a keep- 
sake, but this bouquet was to him of far 
higher value, also it gave him importance to 
have one presented 

The family walked up the steep hill to the 
level road, and then turned to look back. 

Farewell ! 

Another shaking of hands with the few 
who had accompanied them to the top of the 
hill. Then they got into the carriage, and 
drove away. Kaspar looked out as he went 
along. He only spoke once, and that was as 
they passed the village lying between the 
Bath and the station, when he said to 
Linda — 

"MicheFs little brother ! " 

*' And Carlo,*' said Linda. " It is as I 
said, the Summer Fairies are giving us pic- 
tures, and this one is to remind us of the 
Herr Lieutenant." 

" Ah yes," replied Kaspar, ** the dog 
seems as careful of the little boy as Carlo 
was.'' 



Then Kaspar * was silent, and thought 
regretfully of the Herr Lieutenant. Then 
he looked down at his bouquet, and when the 
carriage stopped at the station, a desolate 
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feeling came over him. He was leaving the 
beauty of the summer behind him. Neither 



did he speak when he was travelling along 
in the railway carriage ; he seemed to be 
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meditating upon something, and at last fell 
asleep, holding the bouquet fast in his hands. 

Linda watched him ; she knew what made 
him so sorrowful. 

*' It is hard," said she to herself, " to leave 
the Summer Fairies." 

Presently Kaspar awoke, with a smile. 

"Of what hast thou been dreaming?" she 
asked. 

Then Kaspar said — 

" I dreamed that it was years ago, and you 
and I were almost babies, Linda, and we lay, 
half asleep, in a cot all carved and gilt ; and 
as we were lying there, a beautiful Fairy, with 
soft white wings, bent over us, and she whis- 
pered to me, 'All thy life long the fairies 
shall surround thee. On hill, in vale, by 
river and by stream, in town and country, 
ever thou shalt have the power of seeing the 
print of their silver feet. It is a beautiful gift, 
my child ; treasure it up in thy heart, for it will 
help thee to see beauty where others see but 
baldness.'" 

" Yes," said Linda, musingly, but she did 
not understand. 

" Therefore," continued Kaspar, " though 
the pigeons will never be wonderful pigeons 
again, and though the Summer Fairies are 
left behind, yet other elves will come and 
murmur sweet stories as I wake or sleep, or 
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may perchance take me with them on some 
strange and beautiful journey. I know not 
when or how, but in our next holiday, Linda, 
the fairies will be with us, and we shall walk 
again in Fairyland." 
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